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ARTICLE I. 
MISSOURI: Past, Present and Future. 


During a period of more than five years devoted to the publica- 
tion of our Journal, we have labored with untiring zeal to establish 
a system of public economy adapted to the geographical relations, 
climate and natural resources of the valley of the Mississippi. And 
although our work, in this behalf, is not accomplished, yet recent 
events authorize the belief, that the views we have advocated will, 
in time, be carried out by the inhabitants of this region. 

In discussing the various topics, relating to this important sub- 
ject, we have occasionally alluded to the policy of Missouri in 
terms, which to some may have appeared unkind and perhaps un-~* 
just; but it is a source of gratification that we now find something 
to commend in both its people and policy. We believe that the 
people of Missouri have not been correctly understood by those of 
other States, and we now desire to place them in their true light 
before the world. 

The natural wealth of Missouri has been developed by very slow 
degrees. But this is not to be attributed so much to a want of 
intelligence, industry or enterprise, on the part of its inhabitants, 
as to a variety of causes beyond their control. For many years 
the course of events has been adverse to the settlement and im- 
provement of this State. 

The institution of slavery has prevented the citizens of non- 
slaveholding States, who desired to pursue the business of farming, 
from coming to Missouri; while many, in the Southern States, 
have doubtless been deterred by the opinion, that property in slaves 


was less secure in this than in the States farther south. 
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These causes have been in operation ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution, and have prevented immigration from the non- 
slaveholding States almost entirely; except in the case of a few 
merchants, traders and artizans. 

But other causes have operated against the settlement of Mis- 
souri by emigrants from the slaveholding States: the acquisition 
of large districts of land from the Indian tribes, in the States of 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, has followed each other in such rapid succession, that individuals 
of the older slaveholding communities, desiring to emigrate ,have been 
attracted to a climate better adapted to a profitable employment 
of slave labor, and more congenial to their constitutions and tastes. 
These causes, combined with the cost of transporting agricultural 
products from the interior to a market, have greatly delayed the 
development of our agricultural resources, and depreciated the 
producing capacity of the State in the estimation of many at home 
and abroad. 

Nor have events been more favorable to the development of our 
mineral wealth. ‘The discoveries of lead, in the vicinity of Gale- 
na, checked the progress of mining for that metal in Missouri for 
many years, and at a time when the business of mining had begun 
to revive in this State; the discoveries of gold in California at- 
tracted the miners to the shores of the Pacific, leaving our rich 
deposits of lead to be removed by a race of men possessing more 
patience and content with prospects less brilliant, but more certzin, 
than mining for gold in California. The production of iron, also, 
has been affected by external causes. The gradual reduction of 
the duties on the foreign article, under the Compromise Act of 
1832, was calculated to discourage prudent men from erecting 
works, especially ina country so new as Missouri. And, be- 
fore sufficient time had elapsed, after the rate of duties was in- 
creased, under the law of 1842, to enable our citizens to get fairly 
under way in the iron business, the tariff was again reduced to a 
rate which convinced well judging men that, except at locations 
possessing extraordinary advantages, the making of iron in Mis- 


souri would be unprofitable. 


And, besides, the population of Missouri, thinly scattered over 
its broad area, and grouped in settlements far apart, have been 
deprived of the benefits derivable from intimate intercourse and 
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frequent interchange of views and opinions. Thus situated, they 
have, long since, perceived that other States were leaving them 
far behind in respect to the improvements of the age; and though 
conscious of their own rich and varied resources, and desiring their % 
development, yet they were incapable of appreciating the power 4 
which they possessed to improve their condition; there was no con- 
cert in action, none in opinion. 

Under the influence of so many causes adverse to the settlement + 
of the State, and to its progress in improvements, the native en- 
ergies of the people have been paralized, presenting a case similar 
to that of an individaal possessing unbounding wealth without the “a 
capacity of making it available for any other purpose than that of 
sustaining his own existence. Indeed, when we review the facts 2 
connected with the history of Missouri, and contemplate the na- 
ture and extent of the improvements required to counteract and 
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surmount the influence of the adverse causes enumerated, it is ob- 
vious that an extraordinary degree of intelligence and moral cour- 
age was required, on the part of the people, to systematize and : 
undertake the accomplishment of a plan, commensurate with the 
wants of the country. But the people of this State have learned, B: 
from experience, that communities as well as individuals must 
counteract the operation of adverse circumstances, by active and 
well directed exertions, or their natural wealth will remain unde- x 
veloped: or, if drawn out, will go to enrich those who possess a 
greater degree of energy and enterprise. Missouri has awakened ; 
to a sense of her*strength. She has assumed an attitude, and 
adopted measures consistent with the high career indicated by her 
geographical relations and natura! resources. Indeed, there was 
no other alternative than that of submitting to the consequences 
of events over which she had no control, permitting her wealth to 
remain buried in the earth, the social and commercial advantages . 
of her central position to be diverted and transferred to her neigh- Be. 
bors or, placing herself, atonce, by a bold but judicious move- 
ment at the head ofa great system of improvement embracing the 


entire region west of the Mississippi. Had she not given form and F oF 
substance to this idea by legislative enactments, all efforts to de- Bi. ; 
velop the resources of the State by constructing railroads, of a ns i 
local character, would have been enfeebled by the want of concert ae 





at home, and the lack of respeet and credit abroad. Can she sus- 
tain the position assumed, and accomplish the grand design indi- 
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cated by her system of internal improvement? <A glance at her 
present condition and resources will afford an answer to this in- 


quiry. 

The State of Missouri embraces an area of 67,380 square miles, 
with a population, according to the census of 1852, of 724,667 
inhabitants, and is believed to possess the elements of substantial, 
enduring wealth in greater variety and volume, than any other 
State in the Union, east of the Rocky Mountains. Her public 
debt, at the close of last year, except a small amount of bonds is- 
sued in aid of the Pacific railroad, amounted to only $857,000, 
while the ordinary revenue exceeds the expense of the Gove ‘rnment. 
And withal, the producing classes are free from pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and eminently prosperous throughout the State. 

With these resources in the hands of an intelligent, industrious 
and enterprising population, numbering 724,l67 and rapidly in- 
creasing, cautious and timed, indeed, must be the individual who 
doubts the capacity of the people of this State to accomplish all 
they have undertaken. Missouri, in 1853, should not be com- 
pared with Missouri as she has been in times past, when there 
existed no social combinations for public improvement, no general 
law authorizing individuals to form corporations for industrial pur- 
poses, no eflicientsystem of common school education, no benevolent 
institutions designed to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate; 
when State and local measures were tested by the standard of 
party and national politics; when party principles and abstract 
doctrines in the science of government were discussed, until the 
people believed that their prosperity and happiness depended more 
upon the action of the General Government than upon their own 
industry and good conduct. The reformation which was mani- 

fested first by the acts and proceedings of the General Assembly 
of 1848—4%, has revolutionized the State in the short space of 
four years. Since that period a system of railroads, more com- 
prehensive and complete than any elsewhere devised, has been pro- 
jected, and provision made by the State for a loan of its credit to 
the amount of $8,250,000, to aid in constructing about 1100 
miles of route, traversing every important district of the State. 
The surveys on three of these routes have nearly been com- 
pleted, and the work, on one of the lines, is progres- 
sing a3 fast as consists with the economy of the enterprise. A 
general law, authorizing three or more individuals to form corpo- 
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rations for mining and other industrial purposes, passed at the 
session of 1848-49, has been so amended as to make it eminently 
useful; a system of common schools, introduced at the same ses- 
sion, was adopted by the late General Assembly ; provision has 
been made for a geologieal survey of the State;* a liberal provi- 
sion has been made in behalf of an Asylum for the Insane, and, 
also, for the support of a Juvenile Reform School. And as further 
evidence of the spirit of the late General Assembly, we may men- 
tion the appropriation of $4,000 for the purpose of procuring and 
forwarding specimens of our minerals for exhibition atthe **Crystal 
Palace,”’? about to be epened at New York, for the Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations. 

As faithful historians, however, it isour duty to record the fact, 
that the late General Assembly refused to modify the interest or usury 
Jaw, so as to authorize parties to contract for any rate not exceeding 
ten per cent. per annum; _ it also rejected a bill to authorize lim- 
ited partnerships:—measures which we have regarded as highly 
beneficial to the mercantile and, consequently, to the general in- 
terest of the State. Dut in view of the many excellent measures 
adopted by the late General Assembly, we feel no disposition to 
complain that some few which we desired and labored for, have 
been rejected. Enough has been done to establish the great prin- 
ciples of progress, and convince the-world that Missouri has as- 
sumed her true position among the States of the Union. No ap- 
prehension need be felt that she will relapse into the state of apa- 
thy, from which she has been aroused. The people are beginning 
to comprehend the power and efficacy of social combinations, the 
pecuniary and sociai advantages to be derived from a speedy, cer- 
tain and cheap mode of transporting persons and property, and the 
vital importance, in a social and political point of view, of an ef- 
ficient system of common school education. Their feelings of 
patriotism have been awakened; emotions of State pride hare been 
excited; and their mental visions enlarged, embrace objects more 
grand and worthy of attainment, than any which have heretofore 
occupied their attention. 

In view of all these elements, physica!, social and moral, we are 
fully persuaded that there is no other State or Territory of this 
broad confederacy which offers so many solid advantages to the 





* This measure passed in the House of Representatives at the session of 1848 
—1849. 
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agriculturist, miner and manufacturer, as our own State of Mis- 
souri. It is true, that there are many inconveniences, and even 
drawbacks, incident to the commencement of all pursuits in a new 
country; butthese must soon disappear ina region whose resources 
are ina state of rapid development, and where new avenues are be- 
ing opened to the commerce of the most distant parts of our com- 
mon country. To say nothing of the works of improvement now 
in progress east of the Mississippi, our own system of railroads, 
when completed, by the co-operation of other States, will open a 
communication with Fond du Lac, of Lake Superior, the waters of 
Huds n’s Bay, the valley of the upper Missouri to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, San Francisco and the mouth of the Columbia 
on the Pacific ocean, the valley of the Red River, of the South, the 
Gulf coast of Texas, and with the city of New Orleans. These lines, 
all radiating from the city of St. Louis, will constitute a system of 
railroads which, in connection with the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, will afford to the commercial metropolis 
of Missouri more extensive facilities for the exchange and distri- 
bution of commodities, than can ever be enjoyed by any other city 
on this continent. 

Though possessing her full share of talent, Missouri, as a State, 
has hitherto exerted no remarkable degree of influence upon the 
public policy, economy or social condition of the other States. 
Butshould the Union of this Confederacy be preserved to an indefinite 
period, it is obvious that she is destined, in time, to stand at the 
head of American States. With a population as dense as that 
of Massachusetts, Missouri would contain about 8,600,000 
inhabitants, and it may be affirmed that, including the inhabitants 
of cities, she is capable of sustaining a population of 15,000,000 
in a comfortable condition. Her broad area and central position, 
embracing the commercial] metropolis of this great valley, will en- 
able her to exert a larger influence upon the destinies of the na- 
tion, than any other State of the Union. 

These views of the future, suggest reflections which should be 
improved by every citizen of the State; they are full of admoni- 
tion, of instruction. 

In respect to the general policy of the nation, the central States 


must, by virtue of the laws proceeding from their geographical 
and social relations, exert a controlling influence upon the border 
States, and holding the balance of power, will, when all parts of 
the country shall have been fully occupied, control the policy of 
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the nation. ew the detten of this mighty sepahlie, so far as 
it depends upon the actions of men, will be in the hands of the 
central States of which Missouri must be the chief. Then, what 
a field is here for the labors of the philanthropist, the study of the 
statesman, the instructions of philosophy, the teachings of christi- 
anity ! 

A just appreciation of the future pre-eminence of Missouri 
amongst the States of the Union, is calculated to elevate the moral 
tone of its inhabitants, and energise their character. For it is na- 
tural, thata deep sense of responsibility should incite them to ascru- 
pulous discharge of their duties, while a consciousness of their 
power will lead them to the undertaking of great enterprises, which 
smaller States could never hope to accomplish. 

Owing to the slow progress made by Missouri in the improve- 
ments of the age, many of her citizens have emigrated to Califor- 
nia; but we sincerely hope that the changes which have taken place 
in the policy and prospects of the State, will henceforth reconcile 
our people to remain in a country possessing the elements of com- 
fort and happiness in greater variety and abundance, than any to 


be found upon the coast of the Pacific ocean. In concluding, we 
respectfully commend the foregoing suggestions to the considera- 
tion of those who contemplate a removal to the Pacific coast. We 
admit that the field of enterprise in that region is broad, and, ina 
high degree, attractive. But it should be borne in mind, that the 
privations and sacrifices incident to the settlement and pursuits of 
California greatly exeeed the benefits derivable from the mines, 


the agriculture or commerce of that State. 

If a reasonable and sure reward for the toils of industry, if the 
benefits which flow from institutions calculated to promote the high- 
est objects of man’s being, and a field where the labors of the 
philanthropist, philosopher, and statesman may exert a wider in- 
fluence, than elsewhere on this broad continent, can satisfy the 
minds of our citizens, then have they a home, which no rational 
individual would exchange for a residence on the shores of the Pa- 


cific with all their golden attractions. 
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AN ESSAY ON CONGELATION, CONDI “nyt ON, EVAPORATION, 
PHE FORMATION OF CLOUDS, AND THE PRODUCTION OF RAIN, 


AND SNOW. 
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The process of congelation is a very y simple one, When so much 
caloric is extracted from a quantity of water as to bring its part- 
icles within the sphere of cohesive attraction, a solid mass is formed, 
called ice. The same thing takes pha, when mercury is exposed 
to a degree of cold 40° of Fahrenheit below zero. It then becomes 
a solid substance. The like principle is applicable to all metallic 
substances, and to all other bodies in a fluid state. They will all 
become solid—or con; geal— by the abstraction of a port ion of their 
caloric. 

It has been shown, in the first part of this essay, that if a 
change were not wrought in the state of v: apor, soon after it leaves 
the earth, it would be condensed by the great degree of cold that 

always exists in the higher regions of the atmosp here, ant + pepe 
to the earth, in the form of dew or rain. That cold is capable of 
condensing vapor, is very manifest. Instances of this fact oe be 
seen in the condensation of steam, in passing through the worm of 
a cooler. Another familiar instance of this fact is the adhesion 
of particles of water, to the exterior surface of a glass tumbler, 
containing some cold water, during a warm summer’s day. ‘The 
effect of the tumbler, rendered cold by the water, upon the vapor 

continually flo: ating in the lower regions of the atmosphere, during 
a warm summer’s day, is like that of the water in the cooler, upon 
the steam cdilane through the worm. ‘he water, in both in- 
stances, has been converted into vapor, by the agency of cadoric. 
When this cadoric is drawn off, the vapor will again assume the 
liquid form. 

The extraction of caloric from the steam of boiling water is al- 
ways effected, in some degree, by bringing it in contact with sub- 
stances, whose temperature is below 212°. But in the case of a 
condensation of vapor, by the glass tumbler, it would not be per- 
ceptible unless the cold were sufficient to reduce its temperature 
considerably below that point. 

The reason of this is, that the temperature of the atmosphere is 
always greatly below 212°, and the solvent power of the air, which 
causes it to absorb the water, as fast as it is condensed by the 
tumbler, unless the process of condensation is very rapid, which is 
always in proportion to the difference between the temperature of 
the water and the atmosphere. 
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I will here mention a circuinstance, which ought to have been 
noted, in the first part of this essay. It was there stated that so 
soon asthe particles of water have their surface so much extended 
by the agency of caloric as to overcome the power of gravity, they 
will ascend in the form of vapor. But it must be observed, that 
it is not necessary, nor is it actually the case, that the water is 
separated into particles so minute as to give them a surface more 
than sufficient to counteract the power of gravity. If these divi- 
sions were produced by mechanical means, this would be necessa- 
ry. ut being occasioned by the agency of caloric, a fluid whose 
specific gravity is greatly less than that of air, which, having a 
strong aflinity for the particles of water, unites with them, and 
enables them to ascend on principles similar to those by which a 
balloon is raised in the atmosphere. ‘The balloon, of itself, is in- 
capable of rising, but when filled with a quantity of gas, whose 
specific gravity is much less than that of the atmosphere, it is en- 
abled to ascend, with a considerable weight attached to it. 

Thus particles of water, though not specifically lighter than the 
atmosphere, are enabled to ascend, because of the cadoric united 
with them. And when deprived of this caloric, they willagain fall to 
the earth, unless they shall have formed a combination with the 
atmosphere, before the caloric is thus drawn off from them. Hence 
the reason why vapor condenses, by being brought into contact 
with cold substances. For then, in consequence of their inferior 
temperature, having a stronger affinity for caloric, draws off that 
fluid from the vapor, and causes it to condense. 

The capability of substances, whose temperature is less than 
212°, of condensing steam, being thus established, it is necessary 
to show why vapor is not condensed immediately after it leaves the 
earth. ‘This, it,was observed in a former part of this essay, is 
owing to a combination which is effected between the vapcr and 
our atmosphere. Although such a combination does take place, 
at no great height from the earth, yet this will not account for the 
vapor’s not being immediately condensed by coming in contact 
with the atmosphere. Vapor is always of the same temperature 
with the water from which it arises, and as evaporation goes on in 
every degree of temperature, from 32° to 212°, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that water may exist in the form of vapor, when the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere-is nearly as low as the freezing point. 
When vapor rises from boiling water, it possesses great elasticity, 
and would continue to do so at a temperature of 212°. But when 
below that point, the vapor gives out a part of its caloric, and its 
temperature is reduced so as to form an equilibrium with the air 
with which it comes in contact. It still, however, exists in the 
form of vapor, but with a greatly diminished elasticity. Is has 
been shown, that a glass tumbler, filled with cold water, will con- 
dense vapor when its temperature is below that of the vapor, but 
will not when its temperature is equal or superior to it. The air 
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is not better, probably not so well ins to condense vapor as 
the glass tumbler; when, therefore, evaporation is going on, in the 
natural way, the vapor cannot be condensed, because the air with 
which it comes in contact, is of the same temperature with itself; 
and as it rises higher in the atmosphere, its temperature is grad- 
ually reduced, and is thus kept in equilibrio with the surrounding 
atmosphere. Ilence complete condensation cannot take place, 
though this is effected, in some degree, as a necessary consequence 
of its being deprived of a part of its calurie. 

Perfect condensation seems to be produced by a sudden contact 
of vapor with substances, whose te mperature is considerab ly below 
that of the vapor. Thus if the breath is suddenly brought in con- 
tact with a cool mirror, it immediately condenses. In this way we 
may account for the falling of dews, during the night. The air, 
near the earth, expands considerab ly during the day. When the 
sun sets, it, in some degree, condenses, and thus the cold air of 
the higher regions of the atmosphere is suddenly mingled with the 
vapor, which has been raised during the day, and has not yet af- 
fected a combination with the atmosphere. But although vapor 
will not be immediately condensed, upon coming in contact with 
the atmosphere, yet it is evident that if it should continue to rise, 
it would reach such a degree of cold as would cause it to condense, 
and fall in the form of dew, rain or snow. This, however, is pre- 
vented by its combining with the atm sphere so intimately as to 
compose a part of it. This like all other combinations, must be 
ascribed to the laws of affinity, one of the most universal and ac- 
tive agents in the operations of nature. The absorbant power of 
air is familiar to every person. Thus after a heavy rain the roads 
are dried much sooner by . high wind than by a warm sun. An- 
other familiar fact is the d irying of linenon a windy day. This 
eperation is performed, « during a windy day, without the least as- 
sistance of the sun. ‘The reason why a h igh wind more rapidly 
absorbs moisture, than air at rest, is that ‘the affinity of air for 
moisture diminishes in proportion to the quantity absorbed. Dur- 
ing a perfect calm, the air, in contact with the moist substance, 
soon becomes saturated, and can absorb no more until a part of 
its moisture is drawn off by the adjacent air, by reason of its un- 
diminished affinity. But all the air a ljacent to the moist body 
having soon become saturated, the process of absorption will pro- 
gress very slowly. But when the wind is high, there is a contin- 
ual supply of unsaturated air, in contact with the moist body; the 
absorption must, consequently, progress very rapidly. 

This great absorbing power of air is a very fruitful source of 
supply for future rains, in addition to the supply derived from the 
process of evaporation. If the absorbing power of air is as great 
as the instances alluded to prove it to be, how much more so must 
it be when water is changed into vapor? Water, ina state of vap- 
or, exposes a surface very greatly superior to what it did in a 
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liquid state, and thus enables the unsaturated air to come in con- 
tact with the very minute parts of the water, and consequently in- 
creases the rapidity of the process. 

If other preofs{than those already referred to, to show that vapor 
combines with the atmosphere, at no great height above the earth, 
are necessary, they will be furnished by experiments made with the 
hygrometer to determine the moisture of the atmosphere, at dif- 
ferent heights from the earth. If such combination did not take 
pl aee, ther e would be, during a drouth, a considerable accumula- 
tion of moisture in the atmosphere, arising from the evaporation 
constantly going on. We might also expect to find floating, in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, an immense quantity of 
moisture, in the form of clouds. But so far from the eievated 
regions of the atmosphere being continually involved in a thick 
fog, as might be supposed from the quantity of vapor continually 
ascending, it is found that the air is much drier there than near 
the surface of the earth. This was experienced by M. Sausure 
and M. De Lac, in a journey up the Alps. The air was found to 
be excessively dry, and evaporation to go on much more rapidly, 
than inthe region below. The surface of their bodies was parched, 
and an excessive thirst took place by reason of the rapid absorp- 
tion of moisture. ‘The same dryness was indicated by the hygro- 
meter, which scareely indicated any degree of moisture, even when 
they were surrounded with clouds, hail and rain. These facts prove 
that there is a change wrought in the state of vapor, soon A it 
rises from the earth. Vapor when it first rises, sometimes assumes 
the appearance of fog, which, when examined with a microscope 
appears to be composed of very small spherules of water, hollow and 
filled with a fluid specifically lighter than air, by means whereof 
they ascend into ghe atmosphere. So long as the aqueous gas re- 
tains this form, it retains its humidity, and will communieate 
moisture to the hygrometer. In this state it readily condenses, 
when brought into contact with bodies of lower temperature, and 
this the more readily in proportion as its temperature exceeds that 
of the substances with which it comes in contact. The colder sub- 
stance, having a stronger affinity for caduric, extracts so much of 
that fluid from the water as to produce an equilibrium, and then 
the condensation ceases. 

But if, before condensation, the vapor has had time to combine 
with the atmosphere. it forms a part of its base, in like manner as 
oxigen forms the base of oxigen gas. When this combination is 
complete, the air will no longer show any degree of moisture, by 
the test of the hygrometer ; nor is it capable of being condense, 
by coming in contact with cold substances, without some chemical 
agency, by which a decomposition shal! have been effected. Is 
now forms a part of the atmosphere, and is capable of moving, 
with the utmost facility, to the most distant regions of the earth. 
Hence we perceive the reason why countries, about the sources of 
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large rivers, receive back the immense quantities of water, which 
are continually flowing from thence to the ocean. 

Upon the ocean, in consequence of the abundance of moisture, 
evaporation proceeds more rapidly than on the land, and conse- 
quently a greater quantity of vapor combines with the superin- 
cumbent atmosphere. Hence it follows, that the sea atmosphere 
soon becomes heavier than that over the land; and as the air has 
a constant tendency to keep up an equil ibrium, currents of air will 
flow from the sea to those parts where the atmosphere is lighter. 
As there is also a tendency in the air, to preserve an equilibrium 
of saturation, it follows that the water evaporated is, by means of 
its combination with the atmosphere, carried to all parts of the 


earth, though probably not in exactly equal proportions. The 


process of evaporation, which is continually going on, is not only 
aided by the wind, but also by the sun’s rays, for we frequently 
see fogs dissipated in a short time after the sun breaks out. 

But, on the other hand, it must be observed, that this combin- 
ing process is not only checked, but completely suspended, when 
from any cause, a chemical decomposition of the atmosphe re takes 
place. In such case, moisture is always given out, and this will, 
of course, prevent any combination for the time being. We fre- 
quently behold clouds sudden! y formed, and as suddenly dissipat- 
ed, but without any rain fi alling. In what manner, and by what 
causes these sudd nly changes take place, is not well und rstood. 
The formation - clouds arises from a de composition of a part of 
the atmosphere, by which its moisture is given out, in a greater or 
less degree. Hence we may account for the phenomena attending 
the formation of clouds, and the production of rain and snow. 
But, before I enter upon this subject, I will make some observa- 
tions upon the manner, in which this decomposition takes place, 
premising, however, that it is a subject, by no means, clear of 
difficulty. 

When moist air is suddenly rarefied, by being freed from pres- 
sure, there is always a precipitation of water, as may be distinctly 
seen, when the receiver of an air pump is quickly exhausted. Un- 
der the article, Reece’s Cyclopaedia, the following experiment is 
related. ‘There is a curious phenomenon, in the fountain of 
Hiero, constructed on a very large scale, in the Cremnitzean 
mines, in Hungary. In this machine the air, in a large vessel, is 
compressed by a column of water, 260 feet high. A stop-cock is 
then opened; and as the air issues with great vehemence, and, in 
consequence of its previous condensation, becomes eseadianiy 
much expanded, the moisture it contains is not only precipitated, 
as during the exhaustion of a receiver, but falls down in a shower 
of snow, with icicles adhering to the nose of the cock.” 

It may be added, that Dr. James Hutton, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, has shown that by mingling a portion of 
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transparent, warm, humid air with a portion of culd air, the mix- 
ture will become opake, and a part of the water will be precipitat- 
ed. Here a partial condensation of vapor takes place, and rain 
is produced. From the experiments related above, it appears that 
a sudden expansion of air is always attended with a precipitation 
of a part of its moisture, and that by mingling warm, humid, trans- 
parent air, with that which is considerably colder, condensation, 
to a greater or less extent, is produced. Hence we may perceive 
the manner in which clouds are formed, especially during the pre- 
valence of warm southerly winds. Such winds are usually warm, 
and containing much moisture, in a state of combination, when 
they come in contact witha northern atmosphere, condensation, to 
a greater or less extent, must take place, according to the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Hutton, and consequently clouds will be formed. In 
the process of condensation, large quantities of ca/uric are given 
out. This produces an expansion of the atmosphere, which causes 
the mingled air, which had accumulated by the southern winds, to 
rise, like smoke from a chimney, and being thus relieved, in part, 
from pressure, causes a farther expansion, and the giving out of 
more moisture, until it has so far accumulated, that the atmos- 
phere can no longer bear it up, when it will fall in the form of 
rain. 

Southern winds blowing towards northern mountains, when ap- 
proaching them; must rise rapidly, in proportion to the ascent of 
the high lands, and being thus freed, in some degree, from the 
pressure of the atmosphere, moisture must be given out rapidly, 
unless some countervailing cause is in operation to check the de- 
composition of the atmosphere. 

From the great variety in the motions of the wind, parts of the 
atmosphere will frequently be greatly expanded; and from like 
causes, there will frequently be an intermingling of cold and warm 
air, which wil! cause the formation of clouds, but rain will not al- 
ways follow as a necessary consequence. 

It is probable that the electric fluid has an agency, in producing 
a combination between vapor and the atmosphere, and in the form- 
ation of clouds, and keeping them suspended. From experiments 
made with the electric kite, by means of which the electric fluid 
may always be procured, in dry weather, and more rapidly in pro- 
portion to the height to which the kite is raised, itis evident great 
quantities of this fluid are contained in the atmosphere, and par- 
ticularly in the upper regions thereof. It is also a fact, that when 
a cloud is passing, during the time the kite is up, little or no elec- 
tricity is collected, unless the cloud is heavily charged with the 
electric fluid. 
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Articie III. 


Geological Researches in Missouri.* 
By Dr. M. M. Maveuas. 


I purpose giving, in this paper, a minule or specific account of the 
rocky strata of my vicinity, so far as researches running through sev- 
eral years, and my limited knowledge of geology will allow. Hither 
to, it oppears to me, notices of the geology of our country, that have 
appeared in print, have been much too general to convey to any one, 
except the thoroughly initiated much useful information: and | think 
that it is only by describing specifically strata as they show themselves 
in particular lvealities, (observing always generalities in nomenclature 
that will embrace extensive areas) that leading strings can be placed 
in the hands of young aspirants, after this kind of knowledge, and the 
corps of enquirers in this interesting field of physical science can be 
recruited. he district of country for which the seetion is intended, 
is that portion of Callaway and Montgomery eounties drained by 
Loutre and Au-Vaux rivers; the description of particular strata occa- 
Whether anything useful can be 


sionally extends much further. 
If attention can | 


gleaned from this effort, remains to be seen. 
called to the subject, and some one can_be waked up that can and 
will do better, I shall be abundantly gratified. 

Ditvvian, Drirr or Boutper Cray.—The boulder formation 
overlies every other on the north side of the Missouri river, in this 
State, and indeed vestiges of it are not wanting on the south side of 
that stream, though the general opinion appears to be that it stops 
short there. A fine, very hard felspathic boulder lies in Jefferson 
city, besides some breeciated rocks of more questionab!e origin. And 
upon enguiry of members of the Legislature, who reside upon the 
Osage river, I learn that granite boulders are occasionally seen in 
that region. 

The general appearance of this formation is that of a heterogenous 
mass of yellowish clay spread over the surface of the hard and regu- 
larly stratified rocks below unconformably ; and studded throughout, 
both upon its surface and within its entire substance, with boulders 
or fragments of rocks, of foreign aspect, varying from a few 
pounds in weight to several hundred tons, all of them primitive or 
azoic rocks except the chert, which, in some places, is very abundant 
and very fossiliferous. The granite boulders present every shade of 
color and degree of hardness usual for that roek, but is usuaily of the 
kind termed syenite, when argil or hornblend take the place of 
mica: indeed no granite boulder has been seen by myself that con- 
tains mica, but some seem to be made up entirely of quartz and feld- 
spar. Numerous boulders of greenstone are found, and many of dark 
ferruginous looking sandstone, the particles of which appear to have 
been stuck together by heat, and which contain iron ore boxes ap- 
proaching a square form, which, when broken, contain very smooth 


pe 


* Read before the Missouri Historical and Philosophical Society, January 
27th, 1853. 
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yellow clay; also some boulders are found of a very hard breccia made 
up of angular fragments of flint containing fossils cemented by ferru- 
ginous clay and sand. Indeed there are perhaps few primitive rocks 
of much durability that are not found at some place or other in this 
clay. Quartz, milky, greasy and nearly black, basonite, porphyry, 
gneis, all the hard varieties of iron oe, geodes, and a certain hard 
stone, which the country people say can not be broken, and supposed 
to be saussurite, as that is said to be the most refractory of rocks, 

The general appearance of this formation is attempted to be shown 
in the section, every thing there represented having been seen and 
examined by myself, in wells when being dug, and on the surface. 
Two places were carefully examined in Danville and vicinity, where 
the excavators exposed sand resembling beach sand regularly strati- 
fied as left by the waves: many other places have been mentioned to 
me, in all of which the sand rendered the cistern useless by drawing 
off the water. It is on this clay, the vast prairies of our country 
mostly ‘lie, not that timber will not grow on it, though no kind grows 
so thriftily as on the soil resulting from the disintegration of the lime- 
stone in the hills,but because it is on this that grass obtains its maximum 
luxuriance, the annual burning of which destroys and keeps down the 
growth of timber. 

The maximum thickness of tihis formation has not been ascertained. 
One hundred feet has been passed inthe vain attempt to get water in 
some large prairies without getting through it. In smill prairies it 
is generally about twenty feet thick. It can readily be conceived, 
why it should be. thinner in these than in large prairies, when it is 
recollected that the entire formation has been removed by the ection 
of rain and running water, except on the highest lands ; hence broad 
flat prairies have suffered less from this cause, than small ones which 
are always more rolling. It is almost universally found, that where 
the clay has been most removed,the accompanying rocks lie the thick- 
est, as the water removes the clay and leaves the more durable rocks. 
In some very large prairies a rock is seldom seen, yet by looking 
about, an observer can occasionally find a boulder protruding above 
the clay. 

Chert, or silicious stones, eommonly abound throughout this forma- 
tion that are more or less charged with organic remains, some of the 
lumps being almost wholly made up of encrinites and shells. Eneri- 
nites, pentacrinites, very large and very small spirifers, penbrenites, 
pentamen, producta, orthis, teretratula, and numerous other shells, 
some of them exceedingly small, others large. It should be remarked, 
however, that in nearly every case the shell has entirely disappeared, 
leaving only the internal and external form or cast. Ina few cases, 
the shells of spirifers, with the internal spiral arrangement, has been 
beautifully preserved in pellucid quartz. 

It should be observed in this connection, that this clay is in- 
terspersed throughout with rolled pebbles precisely such as are found 
upon the, seashore, varying in size from a dezen pounds weight to 
that of sand, and of every shade of color, from the most transparent 
quartz to red, green, blue and black pebbles, all very hard and smooth 
as though they had been frozen to the bottom or lower portion of ice 
near the shore; and carried away with it when warm weather broke 
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up the freezing and suffered the ice with the pebbles attached to move 
away. Under these circumstances, one would expect the ice would 
have attached itself also to recent shells at the bottom of shallow water 
near coasts: this may have happened: but those shells could not well 
have become fossilized in the boulder clay, but would not, and the 
clay could not retain even their form or impression. It has been said 
by some, that shells not fossilized have been found in or on this elay; 
but I think that they were muscle shells, that had been collected in 
rivers and carried to the highlands, to be used as food by the aborig- 
ines of the country. 

The boulder clay appears to have been deposited upon the bottom 
of a shallow sea, and to have been conveyed hither by floating ice. 
The evidence of the first is to be found in the fact that this deposit 
rests sometimes on the fine grained sandstone, sometimes on the en- 
crinital limestone,anc occasionally on the coralline bed; the rocks above 
having been removed by the action of waves and currents in shallow 
water, so that the clay rests unconformably on them. The second 
seems to be proven by the impossibility of conveying gigantic bould- 
ers four or five hundred miles, and strewing them over a sea bottom 
by any other agency known than ice floes. It would seem that ice- 
bergs, loosened from certain cliffs, where they became charged with 
clay and rocks of definite kind, were afterwards stranded in particu- 
lar places by coming in contact with bottom; because the hard rocks, 
in certain localities, are frequently of the same kind, and immediately 
adjoining, perhaps on the next acre, they are of a different kind. One 
locality may be seen strewed thickly with rocks of volcanic origin, as 
basalt and greenstone, many of which are in large balls, made up of 
concentric layers like the coats of an onion, another strewn as thickly 
granite boulders without mica. And still another with chert, highly 
charged with organic remains, of a date later than those contained in 
rocks below, and all these, sometimes repeated, may now and then be 
seen on a few hundred adjoining acres. 

This clay is frequently passed through in digging wells, (though in 
some places in large prairies, one hundred feet has not reached the 
rock below), when sometimes the fine grained sandstone, sometimes 
the new encrinital limestone, and in one place, in Nine-mile-prairie, 
the coralline, hard, smooth, water-worn, and full of corals, was found 
at the bottom of a well underlaying the clay. The surface appearance 
is generally as above mentioned, different localities showing different 
kinds of rock in the soil; but by penetrating the clay vertically, we 
find the various kinds at different depths, thus showing that the de- 
posit was gradual, and that various icebergs were stranded on the 
same place at different times, and thus the sea bottom was covered to 
some hundreds of feet with this miscellaneous formation. 


The general color of the boulder clay is compounded of the shades 
between white and red, generally yellowish, but very variable in col- 
or, seldom dark or black: even the blackest hornblend boulder de- 
composes into redish clay. 

We suspect, also, that much of our boulder clay came here in the 
form of stone, for upon penetrating the clay, we sometimes find por- 
tions of it imperfectly stratified, occasionally stratification is perfect 
for very short distances, as in sand, (see the section), but we now 
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BOULDER CLAY. 

1. Boulders, red green, black & mixed. 

», Rotten boulder crushed by pressure. 

3. Rotting rose colored granite with un- 

rotted nucleus. 

1. Semi-stratified clay of different colors. 

». Finely stratified sand,like beach sand. 
6. The general mass of the boulder clay. 


Fine grained sandstone & conglomerate. 





NEW ENCRINITAL LIMESTONE. 


Place of the bituminous coal. 
CORALLINE LIMESTONE. 
SS OLD ENCRINITAL LIMESTONE. 
= WSs Variegated marlite and Jefferson build- 
ing rock. 





Prismatic, or coralline sandstone. 


White sandstone. 
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A succession of marlite, limestone, 
arenaceous and argillaceous ]imestone; 
but no continuous sandstone, reach 
from the white sandstone to the water 
line’of the Missouri river, a distance of 
near three hundred feet at Jefferson 
city. Some fine oolitic limestone, in 
very regular strata, occurs in the upper 
ae part, and some oolitic chert in the lower 
part of this series. Only a slight ap- 
proximation to relative thickness is 


given in this section. 
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and then encounter a mass of clay not like that which surrounds it, 
but all alike. On one side of a large cistern, while in being dug, I 
saw a mass of clay, some ten feet in diameter, much redder and more 


homegeneous than that surrounding it, with a nucleus of rose colored 
felspathic granite in the center, about a foot in diameter. That this 
had been a boulder of about ten feet each way, was as plainly marked 
as if the whole rock had remained solid granite. : 

As regards the manner of depositing this clay, it appears to me, 
that taking the whole of the observable phenomena together, impossi- 
r conclusion, than that it was deposited in 


ble to arrive at any othe 
How otherwise can we account for the seams of finely stra- 
isionally met with, sufficiently extensive to 


For it should be remembe red, 


water. 
tified sand that are occ: 
carry off water from a cistern well. 
that. persons that live on this formation have no springs, mor can 
they cbtain water by digging wells in the ordinary manner ; but 
they form cisterns by digging in the common form for a well, wall it 
up and running in water /rom above by means of a house roof or shed 
constructed for the purpose. In this way the cisterns, or wells as 
they are here called, hold water perfectly; except when in being dug 
a seam of stratified sand is encountered, and so well are well diggers 


aware that this will drain off the water, that, unless the sand is so 
near the surface, that they do not care for the water to stand higher 
in the well than where the sand oceurs, the digging is at once aban- 
doned and another site sought for at some distanee, so as to avoid the 
sand. The glacial theory might account for the different kind of 
rock being found near each other in groups, because in countries 
where much upheaval has taken place, very different rocks are near 
each other on the same place, bet cannot account for the great differ- 
ence in the kind of rock found at different depths overlying each 
other in this singular formation. : 

What is meant by the glacial theory here, is the doctrine imputed 
by an American writer, whose notice I saw in some pericdical, to 
Mr. Lyell and M. Agazis, to wit, that the scratches found on rocks, 
and the dispersion of botilders was due to the action of ice upon land; 
true glaziers; and that to support it, they had manufactured an ultra 
arctic climate for our hemisphere at a late period of its history. It is 
but justice to these very eminent gentlemen, to say that I have seen 
nothing of the kind from themselves, except Lyell’s Hypothetical 
Climates in his principles. 

The strongest argument to my mind, in favor of the glacial theory, 
is the scratches observed on mountain or hill sides, apparently made 
upwards. Whether these are entitled to the weight assigned to them, 
I can not say, having not seen anything of the kind, but have thought 
that by possibility the country may have been elevated since the 
scratches were made. We can all see how rock may be scratched at 
the bottom of a shallow sea by icebergs, such as we now see in the 
northern seas charged with rock: that portion of the floe heaviest 
charged with rock, of course, would hang below, and when consider- 
able momen um s' ould be given the iceberg by wind or oceanic cur- 
rents, upon coming in contact with the bottom, would plough it up if 
soft; and if hard rock , as limestone, and the iceberg contaimed at its 


bottom a hard quartz or granite firmly held in the ice, as the glacier’s 
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_ diamond in metal, the limestone would be scratched more or less in 
the direction of the wind or current, as has been observed in Ohio 
and elsewhere. 

Further, I can not conceive how it would be possible for glaciers 
to remove much the largest portion of the fine grained sandstone, 
and a great deal of the new encrinital limestone, and carry the debris 
hundreds of miles (for it has not been ot in this basin) and deposit 
the drift upon the ate g and denuded edges of the rocks. But the 
sea may have done it. And the natural effect of water in a shallow 
sea would be to deaude such portions of its bottom as was most ele- 
vated, and carry the debris away. 

The country attempted to be described in this paper, constitutes a 
small part of an extensive basin, extending from an anticlinal axis in 
Indiana on the East toa supposed axis of elevation crossing the Mis- 
souri river near Jefferson city on the West: and from the Ozark 
mountains on the South, to where the coal bearing rocks crop out, 
not very far from latitude forty-two on the North. Intermediately 
the rocks are nearly horizontal, not dipping from the «nticlinal axis 
near Jefferson city to the Mississippi river, more than about three 
hundred feet in a hundred miles, and showing scarcely a®‘fault or a 
fracture, so that they have never been more disturbed in position 
than they now are. 

Fixe Gratxep Sanpstone.—The upper member of hard rock vis- 
ible in our region, is the fine grained sandstone, which is only found 
occasionally lying upon, or filling de press ms in the next lower. the 
new encrinital limestone. It is a fine grained sand rock, variegated, 
reddish, bluish and ashy white: sometimes minutely stratified, the 
strata oeccasi nally differently colored. It is what is called sharp grit, 
that is the partic les appear to be angular or very little rounded; hence 
it affords ; good grindstones. It is not micaceous at any point seen by 
me. The very minute sparkling particles sometimes seen on its sur- 
face, seem to be reflections from /acets of quartz partic les, 

I do not know what its capacity may be for resisting high degrees 
of heat, but it looks like some fine sandstone I have seen. No organic 
remains have been seen in it, though it must be confessed that very 
little search has been made for them. It seems in one place to be 
capped by a light cong lomerate consisting of rounded pebbles in a 
clay matrix, aan light iron ore in small cubes. Again its place e€ ap- 
pears to be taken by brown oxide of iron in stratified masses like the 
sandstone, which is sometimes so arenaceous as to constitute a true 
ferruginous sandstone: but is frequently a pure Nee: oxide of iron. 

This rock is admirable adapted to building purposes, being soft in 
the quarry, so as to be eut freely with the pick-axe, but becoming 
hard by exposure to the air, maintaining sharp angles when it is ex- 
posed in cliffs without much cracking. “The diversit ty of color seems 
to depend upon the presence of iron in different degrees of oxidation. 
It sometimes becomes blacker upon exposure to the weather, and I 
think always redder by much heat. This is obviated ia selecting for 
architectural purposes by choosing the ashy colored portions of the 
rock, which, indeed, predominates. 

As before observed, this rock is only found in detached masses, 
filling depressions left in the rock below by movements of elevation 
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If it was ever continuous, it has been denuded extensively: most 
likely while it was bein o elevated, and while it was yet soft and 
wet, seeing that deep in ‘the quarry it is yet soft, but very hard and 
unyielding “when fully dry. The tum iItuous action of the sea ante- 

cedent to the de »position of the boulder clay, may well have torn away 
t of this wet sand; and that this season of tumult did exist at that 


most 

time, is proven by the fact that the place of this sandstone is some- 
times taken by coarse conglomerate, made up of rounded A bbles, 

varying in size from a foot in diameter to coarse sand, in a clay ma- 
trix, which at Fulton is exposed in mural cliffs of about stains feet in 
height. The boulder or eratic black clay reposes quietly upon it 
wherever the sandstone or its equivalents have been able to maintain 
their integrity. When they heave been removed, the clay lies on the 
rock below. 

New Encrinitat Limestone.—Under the fine grained sandstone 
lies what I have denominated the new encrinital limestone. The 
circumstance of its underlying the sandstone renders it more general 
than that rock, as it has been less accessible to denuding operations, 
It occurs in strata of from one inch to four feet in thickness, generally 
8 to 18 inches. It is more disposed to be cavernous than any rock 
we have, some stalactites in those caves that have been explored, 
are semitransparent; but they are generally opake, and plainly com- 
posed of concentric coats. This rock is suberystalline, and made up 
in great part of broken columns of encrinites with many characteristic 
shells. It is, when of the best quality for architectural purposes, of 
a light sky blue color, rendered white by hammering. At other places 
it becomes more or less yellow, and whether this yellow color is ow- 
ing to the presence of iron, magnesia or clay, I have not certainly 
ascertained, but am inclined to the opinion that it is clay, from the 
fact that when the stone is very yellow, it is genera lly soft, and dis- 
integrates rapidly when exposed in cliffs. It is a superior - building 
rock, being in layers of every convenient thickness, and retaining an 
uniform quality over considerable areas: at the same time it is not 
very hard, but is tough enongh not to splinter or chatter, as it is 
called by workmen, under the hammer or chisel, at the same time it 
is very durable, being able to resist atmospheric vicissitudes a long 
time. It also is able to bear considerable ranges of heat, it being the 
best stone for fire-places, except the old encrinital limestone hereafter 
to be described, which last is the second rock below that now under 
description. 

The encrinites in this rock are large and well preserved, some 
of them being an inch in diameter. They are mostly round but man- 
ifestly of different species; some, however, are spheroidal, though the 
Jxtter kind are not numerous. This stone contains many shells in ad- 
dition toits encrinites, not generally very well preserved and difficult 
to detach from the rock, many of them appear to be different from 
those found in the rock below. 

This stone, in some localities, contains much chert imbedded in its 
substance, like flint in the chalk ; being in rows conformable to the 
stratification, and nodular masses. In the stone under consideration 
these masses are inuch flattened, and are frequently whitish, some- 
times chalky, but occasionally dark, now and then of variously colored 
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lamina arranged c neentrizally. Seometimes near a fourth part of the 
entire rock is made up of these cherty masses; but the singularity at- 
tending it is, that although the limestone is almost entirely made up of 
organic remains, none has been seen in the chert, except some pretty 
well marked impressions in this chert as 1t occurs near Fulton. This 
is directly opposed to phenomena observed in the chalk, and so far as 
I know to all analogy; organic remains or their impressions being 
most likely to be preserved in flint. A more diligent search may de- 
tect organic remains in this cherty matter at other lacalities, but this 
will not cure its want of anol gy, organic remains preserved in flint 
bei ng in chalk the rule and here the exes plion, 

This rock varies in different localities in thickness from ten to forty 
feet. 

Coratuine Limestone.—Immediately below the new encrinital 
limestone occurs the coralline bed, which is perhaps the most impor- 
tant rock we have on account of its considerable thickness, its great 
range, its organic remains and its mineral contents, our bituminous 
coal lying within it, above its middle. It is commonly an unsightly 
rock to the builder, being not always regular in its stratification, and 
decomposing into large hard lumps and flattened masses, thickest in 
the center on the hill sides, where it is exposed to the weather. 
These masses are commonly large corals, as astreas, ( Madrepore) 
and clusters o! turbinated Cyavpiyla. In some places, however, as 
on Chorette, in Warren county, it occurs in regular strata, and of the 
whiteness of statuary marbie, but of finer grain; though its uniformity 
of texture is so- requenily interrupted by the presence of organic re- 
mains, which for the most part lias been cementcd into crystalized 
carbonate of lime, that it will not likely answer the purpose of mar- 
ble, except perh ips for indoor ornaments. This stone varies much 
ical cli:racters, thoug! it is nearly al- 
ic remains, the bulk being made up 
Shells abound of nume- 


at different places in its litholog 
ways highly charged with orga: 
of corals of magy species, large and small, 
rous species, Spirifers, producia, rihoceratiies, ammonites and 
strophomina abound, with a great variety otf others not known to me, 
The shells are often ina state of excellent preservation, retaining 
their pearly lustre, but are very di‘licult to procure owing to the 
hardness of the rock in which they are firmly imbedded. Sometimes 
however. the rock in certain localities is soft, and the interior of 
shells filled with hard carbonate of lime, in which event the stone is 
washed away by the action of water in rivulets leaving the coats of 
shells very pertect and abundant. Some of this rock is yellow, and 
destitute of shells; in this case it is called ochre, and is used as a lithic 
paint. In this rock a good deal of argillaceous iron ore is found, rathe 
er poor and olien py ritic, 

But the great deposit of value in this rock, is the bituminous coal 
which occurs in the upper portion of the bed. It has been observed, 
that where cual is found, the coralline limestone appears to thicken 
up at the expense of the beds be ‘low, especially the old encrinital 
limestone and Jefferson building rock, and perhaps of the prismatic 
sandstone and underlying white sand. The coal is overlaid by a few 
feet of black bituminous shale, and underlaid by shale or clay, more 
or less indurated, of various colours, often of considerable thickness 
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containing some crystals of sulphate of lime and iron pyrites, but is 
not thought to be bituminous. 

The great variety of shells preserved in this rock presents to an 
eye, little practiced as mine in fossil conch logy a perfect confusion: 
univalves straight, cl sely coiled, loosely coiled, or so coiled as that 
the parietal of the shell shall not quite touch, chambered and un- 
el:ambered, with and without siphuncles. Bivalves without number, 
with some crustaceous; corals from the size of a hair to hemispheres 
of a hundred pounds weight, he iped promiscuously tegether, presents 
a labyrinth that the clue afforded by paleontology alone can unrav- 
ular that among the coal, the overlying shale 


el, It is somewhat sin 
and th 
ola pliant or anything certainly of vegetable origin, True some spe- 


l osition li oks to be made up of 


1 


e underlying clay, I have not been able to find the impression 
cimens of coal upon the surface of « e} 
charcoal from small sticks pressed together in confusion, but I have 
not been able with any glass in my possession to detect vegetable 
fibres in them, 

The coal is the common bituminous coal, such as is found near St. 
Louis and in the Illinois coal field generally, and is not greatly differ- 
ent from that found at Pittsburgh, On the waters of Loutre (east), 
it is only two feetthick, while on Cedar (west) the same bed is eight 
feet thick; the county of Callaway intervening ; in crossing which, 
from east to west. it thickens as above from two to eight feet. 

The lithological character of the coralline bed varies from a very 
hard compact limestone, of texture adapted to the reception of a finer 
polish and splinting fracture, to a soft porous stone unfit for use. Its 
want of uniformity in texture and lack of free stratification, (the 
juarry frequently becoming united together, or 

t 


strata deep in the q 


cease to be stratified,) together with its rough exterior where ex- 
posed, and its known disposition to crack by heat, has given it a bad 
name among builders as a material, except for cellar walls and other 
cvarse work. But it is our most valuable stone for lime, indeed there 
is no other rock in our country that will make good lime. There ap- 
pears to be little or no difference in the ec jor of the lime made from 
white and dark portions of the rock, the color being expelled by bur- 
I 


‘ ; : 
ning. Indeed some specimens of this rock is as black as Egyptian 


marble, and yet make while lime. The coloring matter in this ease 
] 
i 


is probably bitumen, as all our fossiliferous limestones emit an odor 


of petroleum upon being rabbed t svether, and at the same time give 
the smell of clay upon being breathed upon. The yellow portions of 
this rock is, however, not used for lime burning. 


This rock, like limestones in Europe and elsewhere, frequently be- 


comes arenaceous, When it is sandstone, there are no shells in the 
sandstone itself, but by careful examination nodules of limestone may 
Istone, rich in fossils characteristic of 


be found imbedded in the sane 
the coralline bed. This bed varies in thickness from fifty to one 


hundred feet, and perhaps more. 

Ouv Encrixitat Limestone.—This is a stone of no great thick- 
ness, underlying the coralline bed. It is frequently arenaceous and 
argilaceous in its lower portion, and variable in texture, being some- 
times hard and again soft. Its upper portion appears to be made up, 


even in a greater degree than the new encrinital limestone, of broken 
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stems of encrinites; though they are so broken, and so thoroughly in- 
corporated into the sub-crystaline texture of the rock as at first sight 
almost to escape observation. When exposed in cliffs, it is ina rotten 
crumbling condition, insomuch that the people call it a coarse sand- 
stone. It sometimes forms low cliffs notwithstanding its crumbling 
condition, because its strata are thick, and it has a tendency like the 
cliff limestone of Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin, to break vertically. It 
leoks not unlike the true cliff limestone, and like it burns into lime 
with great difficulty, making a coarse yellowish lime; but upon being 
dissolved in sulphurie acid, no magnesian crystals are formed. 

It is decide dly the best material we have for lining fire-places, in- 
deed it bears far better than any limestone I ever saw, becoming hard- 
er by the heat usually raised in such places. This stone may be val- 
uable fur large buildings when thick strata are desirable, being, no 
doubt, hard deep inthe quarries, for it appears to be the weather that 
has partially decomposed it in exposed places; but we use it only for 
lining fire-places, and for that purpose prefer the crumbly portions 
on the surface, which have long been exposed to atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes, and really know nothing cf the rock as it occurs deep in the 
Corals other than encrinites have not been observed in this 


ground. 


rock, except a very few cyaophyla, it however contains shells not in 
a good state of preservation. They are not generally diffused through 
this as is the case with the rock above it, 
localities, ae the y are some times seen in great abundance, indi- 
vidually, but nearly ‘ll of one or two species. It is, however, inter- 


but seem cenfined to certain 


esting as the first or oldest rock we have that contains them at 
all, at least so far as we yet know. In this rock the encrinites, though 
numezous, are small, and ao not appear tobe exactly of the same kind 
of those that occur in the new encrinital limestone. 

I am inclined to think that most geologists would class this, the 
coralline bed, and the new encrinital limestone together, and call 
them one rock, ecause encrinites which are first seen in this, can 
be traced through the coralline bed, even where thickest, into the 
new encrinital limestone ; though they are very rare in the coralline 
bed until near the upper part where they become more numerous and 
larger. But at the beginning of the coralline bed the encrinites of 
the old encrinital stone seems to have been cut off sud lenly, scarce a 
trace of them appearing for a considerable distance. In fact the whole 
ti} ppearane e tomy eye seems suddenly to change lithologically and 
paleontologic ally, both at the beginning and end of the coralline bed. 
The old encrinital bed is from ten to twenty feet in thickness, and is 
sometimes wanting, as intended to be represented in the section. 

Tue Jerrerson Buttpine Rock, or Arcriiatio Siticrovus.—Un- 
der the old encrinital limestone occurs about twenty feet, sometimes 
more, of variegated marlite containing more or less abundant strata of 
the Jefferson buil ling rock: so called because it is very well devel- 
oped at the city of Jefferson, and is the m terial of which the body of 
the State ce: apital i is built. It is the argilatio silicious limestone of Dr. 
King. It is easily recognized when seen by its smooth uniform tex- 
ture and fine grain, as well as by its be autiful even stratification, 
resembling in this respect the description of the English Lias—though 


unlike that it contains no organic remains. 
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As the name given it by Dr. King imports, it is composed of lime, 
clay and fine silicions particles; at Jefferson city it is found in very har- 
monious proportions, that is, the proportion of each is such that a rockis 
produced of great beauty and easily wrought. It is, however, not al- 
ways thus constituted, being sometimes too hard and again too soft as 
silex or clay happens to predominate. At Portland it is too soft, con- 
taining an excess of white clay which renders the stone very hand- 
scme, easily cut with a knife or chisel, but too soft for durable archi- 
tectural purposes. At Prairie-Fork it is ‘oo hard to be easily wrought, 
i e being an excess of silex, which renders it 


} } 
‘ = 


the hardening princip 
more durable than elsewhere. At Danville it contains an excess of 
lime, which whitens and hardens it, renders it too brittle to work well 
with hammer or chisel, and liable to crack by exposure to the weath- 
er. Some large lumps have been observed in this bed, perhaps not 
exactly belonging to the seams of the Jefferson building rock, which, 
it is thought, might answer for coarse statuary. 

It is probs ble that the marlite of this bed will at some time be found 
useful in fertilizing our lands when they become exhausted by culti- 
vation. Some of the seams are purely argilaceous, but commonly they 
effervesce freely with acids, and are qu 
disintegrate reedily upon exposure to the weather. 

Prismatic Sanpstone AND Unpertyine Wuirtre Sanp.—The last 


ite indurated, but disposed to 


mentioned bed rests upon the only sandstone of any extent in the dis- 
trict of country drained by Loutre river. The upper inember of this 
sandstune I have named_ provisional! 


V prismatic sandstone, from the 
circumstance of its vertical arrangement of grain, or its disposition to 
break vertically, and its entire want of stratification. To my mind’s 
eye it preset ts s¢ mewhat the appearance of hav ing once been a sea 
bottom covered with weeds or corals about the height of rye, but 
standing so thick as almost to touch each other, and then quietly filled 
to the top of the weeds with sand which ultimately took place of the 
vegetable fibre, and which was alterwards, in most places, consolid- 
ated by oxide of fron in solution. It is sometimes nearly white. in 
which ense it is scarcely more thanan incoherent sand, still showing 
the vertical arrangement, but commonly it is a hard red sandstone, 
overlying conformably a considerable thickness of white sand. It is 
from two to six feet thick, and owing to its hardness and manner of 
breaking it frequently stands in mural cliffs protecting the underlying 
sand. The sand of which it is composed appears to be grains of pel- 
lucid quartz slightly rounded by attrition, stained and cemented to- 
gether by iron, 

The grain is too coarse for grindstones except those of the coarsest 
quality, and owing to the rounded condition of its particles, it is not 
sharp enough. It is sometimes used for supports under the corners 
of cabins and underpinning for barns, for which it is a good material. 

The white sand underlying the prismatic sandstone may be termed 
saccharoid, resembling a good deal fine loaf sugar, It is commonly 
white, and though sometimes hard when encountered deep in the 
ground, it disintegrates rapidly when exposed to the weather; and is 
frequently seen in cliffs under, and protected by, the prismatic sand- 
stone, crumbling down and forming a talus of snowy whiteness at 


~ 


the foot of the cliff [It is made up of comminuted fragments of nearly 
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pellucid quartz slightly worn, and although as before observed, it is 
commonly white, there are localities where it is reddened and hard- 
ened by iron, in which event it becomes a pretty firm stone, used fre- 
quently for building. It is stratified thinly in places, in others the 
strata may be four feet thick’; frequently no marks of stratification 
can be seen. A singular circumstance in relation to stratification is 
to be seen in this rock, indeed, it could not obtain in any but a sand- 
stone. I mean a stratification oblique tothe line of deposition. These 
lines of false stratification dip in different directicns as the location 
varies where it is observed, showing that these strata were not pro- 
duced by a general cause, but by such as were local and perhaps 
temporary in their effects 

Mr. Lyell has shown how such strata can be formed by sand moved 
by the force of wind, and I saw and made a drawing of similar strata 
in a sand bank in the Missouri river, produced by the action of the 
waves and current. An idea may be readily formed of those oblique 
or false strata by inspecting the section accompanying this, where an 
attempt has been made to delineate these strata as seen in the rock. 
They have already been formed in a shailow sea or on land, where 
the waves or wind could drive along sanddunes, and form these strata 
by rolling down sand on the leeward or protected side of the dunes ; 
and as no organic remains have been found in it, the determination of 
its sub-marine or sub-aeriel formation may be somewhat difficult. 

Iam inclined at present, judging froma single location only, to 
think that the eannel coal is found immediately under this sandstone. 
The locality referred to is the celebrated ‘Cote sans des Sein mine,” 
where a sandstone agreeing with this lithologically is seen overlying 
the bed, and as I know of no other such sandstone in the country, I 
suspect it is the stone under consideration. To be sure, some of the 
arenaceous limestones of Loutre may be sandstones on the Au Vase, 
but near the Cote sans des Sein mine, the coralline limestone is found 
at about the proffer height above this stone to identify it as the white 
sandstone of Loutre. The prismatic sandstone was not observed on 
the Au Vase, but it was not looked for as I did not then know where 
to look for it, or that it was of any geological importance. 

This is the only rock in our region that baffles the efforts of oo 
diggers, it is too ‘hard to dig with the pick-axe, and too soft to blas 
advantageously; besides it cuts their tools badly. 

If, as I suspect, the cannel coal lies under, and near this rock, 

y lead to the discovery of that important fuel in places remote a 
Cail: iway and Cole counties, w here it is now found. This rock is 
found under the entire country drained by Loutre, and has been 
traced into Warren county on Chorette, and along the Missouri river 
to near Pinkney, where it plunges beneath the water down stream. 
But as the edges of all the strat. must curl up in the direction of the 
Iron Mountain, this tock probably shows itself again in the southern 
part of St. Louis and Franklin counties, where eannel coal may pos- 
sibly be discovered, But this at the present time is wholly hy pothet- 
ical, as no opportunity has occurred to me of examining that region. 

This coal bed is probably the most extraordinary known. Some 
have thought that it might be a local deposit, or out of place and tilted 
on edge, which could account for its great apparent thickness at Cote 
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sans des Sein. But it is found on both sides of the little river Au 
Vase, and on both sides of the Missouri river, at a number of local- 
ities at about the same altitude ; and is now said to be found further 
west in the county of Cooper. I have specimens from every known 
locality, and they are «li alike, exeept one which differs somewhat 
from the others in appearance, th yeh it is cannel coal, and does not 
differ in burning fron her samples of that fuel. The lines of depo- 
sition in the bed at Cote sans des Sein are very indistinct, but appear 
to me to be horizontal. ’Tis true that the freest lines of partiug dip 
ata very great angle, yretty well satisfied myself that they were 
lines O cleavage. 

The ec al in its appearance and naan « resembles the best Seotch 
eannel coal ; though it ignites easier and burns purer than that fuel. 
But the great characteristic of this be 7 is its extraordinary thickness 
and per! ae its wide difusion, the bed having been ey ne trat ed forty 
feel at Cote sans des Sein, without passing thro ugh it, or finding a seam, 
or any renee except a supposed improvement in qu lity ; and the 


be ; 


having been already found in several counties, at great distances 


} 
nd on each side o ie Missouri, and likely of the Osage river. 


Whil e in Europe this kind of coal is only found occasionally, and as 
would appear rather an exception to the great bituminous formation, 
it is here the principal, only one seam of coking coal being found in 
this part_of the State, and that only from two to eight feet thick, while 
the cannel coal seam is more than forty feet without a seam. The 
bituminous or coking coal has its place in the coralline limestone of 


=) i 
the sketch, and the einnel coal about 150 feet below ; pr sobal ly just 
under the white sandston ‘our vicinity. 

Rocks BELOW > Sanpstone.—Here we find a vast sue- 
cession of stone, in thin strata mostly; but occasionally we meet with 
a thick stratum of very hard limesione, commonly containing nume- 
rous small cavities lined with cale. spar. Some of these thick strata 
would make a more durable building material than any stone in the 
country, if its hardness and its maintaining sharp angles for ages in 
the exposed faces of clills be a wood test. 

Near the upper part of this series oolitic limestone is found in place 
on the Dry-Fork of Loutre, and near the bottom, at Portland, occurs 
layer rs of o slitic chert. No organic remains have been found in this, 
wh i¢ ; ch the thickest bulk of our rocks; or indeed, in é ny below 
the old encrinital lime&tone, unless by possibility some appearances 
in the ooliiic limestone may be bones of fishes. 

The whole formation in this section of country below the white 
sandstone may be called a succession of impure limestone strata, of 
various and uncertain colour and quality, argilaceous, arenaceous and 
some nearly pure limestone strata forms this group with occasionally 
thin seams of sandy marlite, colored red, yellow, blue and sometimes 
green. 

In exposed faces of cliffs in this series frequently a great deal of 
the rock is brecciated, in other yaame no breccia can be seen. Com- 
monly the included fragments are small, but sometimes they are a foot 
or two in diameter. The coarsest ertee > observed consisted of flint 
included in course sandstone. Most of the fragments included in 
limestone are flint also. No one strata in this series appears to ex- 
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tend far; indeed to the observer it presents the appearance of having 
been formed in very turbulent times, and under circumstances inimi- 
cal to animal life: therefore we are not surprised at finding no organie 
remains there. However, I saw some chain coral in sandstone on an 
ancient mound that had either been procured from this series, or 
brought from a considerable distance. And very lately I have seen 
at least two species of ealenepora in sandstone on the bank of the 
Missouri river. below Portland, that I think must have come from 
this formation, though they were not in place. 

The portion of country drained by Loutre and the river Au Vase 
is a nearly perfect plain, except where running water has scooped 
out ravines. The rocks, where they cin be seen on each side of an 
intervale, even that of the Missouri, are the counter part of each other. 
There are, however, a few cises of want of unilormity of intensity of 
the elevating force, but only one fault has been seen, that of the city 
of Jefferson, and even that is not a fault certain, but may be a rapid 
cunner of the strata, part of which is concealed by overlying detritus, 
Our rocks when viewed on a small scale appear to be perfectly hor- 
izontal, but it is believed that a part of Callaway and Boone counties 
lie on an anticlinal axis: for from Callaway county east the rocks cer- 
tainly dip two or three hundred {feet in a hundred miles; because the 
coralline limestone containing our bituminous coal dip so much that 
from being nearly the highest rouk in Montgomery, it comes half way 
to the water line of the Missouri river, at the west line of St.Charles 
county, and at the town of St. Charles it is believed to occupy the 
lowest uplands by its upper members, where it bears some coai, and 
at the chain of rocks near Bellefontaine it is seen plunging beneath 
the water of the Missouri river as you descend. Thus at Bellefont- 
aine, (if [am right in my opinion of thre stone seen there,) it would 
seem that the coralline limestone had disappeired below the water, 
but as I elsewhere remarked, the strata may curve up in the direc- 
tion of the Iron Mountain. Accordingly we find that at the cily of 
St. Louis it is again above the water line, and south of that place it 


probably obtains a still greater elevation in the direction of the Mar- 
emac river, and is again bearing coal. 

If these conjectures be well founded, (for I acknowledge that out of 
Callaway and Mi niromery counties they are little else than conjec- 
tures.) the coralline limestone may be the coal bearing rock through- 
out Illinois. 

It has been thought by eastern geologists that the coal could not be 
below the encrinita! limestone, because it was c mtrary to all analogy. 
But, although there is an encrinital limestone below the bituminous 
seam, (the old encrinital limestone) it is much less entitled to the ap- 


pellation than the new encrinital stone, on account of the encrinites in 
the former being much less developed and much smaller than in the 
latter. Foreign geologists also think that coal should always be lib- 
erally accompanied by sandstone and conglomerates, when in point of 


fact although we have abundance of coal, we have but a single sand- 


stone of any importance, and only an occasional trace of conglomerate 
exists at Fulton, where it is seen fifty or sixty feet thick at a single 
locality. 
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Now if it be true, as is intimated by travelers, that no rock con- 
taining organic remains is found at or near the mining country, in the 
vicinity of the Iron Mountain, and that near that place or at it, the 
granite becomes the surface rock, forming there an anticlinal axis, 
from whence the lead bearing rocks dip away south under the chalk 
and other members of the secundary series; and north under the coal 
and fossiliferous strata of the northern part of the State: it must be 
true that none of the lower fossiliferous rocks occur in this country : 
that the devonian, silurian and cambrian systems comprising such an 
immense thickness in Europe and in New York, is wanting here; or 
can it be that one coal is below other coal ? If the granite ridge near 
the Iron Mountain be really granite in place, as I suppose it is, the 
thickness of rocks mhervening between that and our protozoic strata 
nd can be easily enough traced out by a compe- 
tent veologist peaneaPn lly examining the strata that will be found dip- 
ping north from said granite ri lve to the Missouri river, and partic- 
ularly those rocks denuded by the Maremace and its tilsetielas, 
When this is done, it may be found that the Devonian and Silurian 
which are in force as far west as Louisville, has thined out, and that the 
coal measures rest directly onthe magnesian limestone and saccharoid 
sandstone found to underlie the blue limestone in Wisconsin; or that 
the cliff limestone, so rich in fossils elsewhere, has lost them here, 
and bears metallic ores in their stead. Be this as it may, it is a mat- 
it interest to determine the point, and to class our rocks 


are inconsiderable, 


ter of gre 


properly, both to the man of science and to the practical miner. Much 


valuable ore has been re jected as worthless and thrown aw ay by our 
miners for want of knowing what to expect to find among the rocks 
where they worked, and for want of some knowledge of the appear- 
ance of metals in their mineralized state. All this might and should 
have been obviated ere this by a scientific examination and classifica- 
tion of our rocks. The greater interest is felt in this matter because 
of the fact that our lead bearing rocks somewhat confuse foreign ge- 
ologists who have looked at them, none having traced them to any 
fossiliferous strata, some refer them to the very lowest, others to the 
highest rocks that can possibly bear lead. In fact our lead bearing 
strata are generally looked upon as a geological enigma. It is be- 
lieved that this enigma can be solved completely by examining with 
care a line from north to south of a hundred miles in length, which, 
considering the nearly horizontal condition of our rocks, would em- 
brace but a small thickness of strata. 
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ARTICLE 1V. 








The World’s Fair at New York. 

An Act to appropriate money to aid in exhibiting the natural and 
other resources of the State of Missouri, at the World’s Fair, 
to be held at the city of New York, in May, 1853. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, as follows: 

§ 1. That Luther M. Kennett be, and he is hereby appointed 
the Agent of the State, to collect from all parts of this State, 
specimens of the mineral, agricultural, mechanical and other pro- 
ductions of this State, to be forwarded by him to the World’s 
Fair, to be held in the city of New York, in May, 1853; and for 
this purpose, the said agent shall take such steps as he shall deem 
necessary, to carry out the objects hereby er ae and to 
enable said Agent to discharge the duty hereby assigned him, the 
sum of four thousand dollars | is appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of this State, not otherwise appropriated. 

§ 2. The Auditor of the State is authorized to draw his war- 
rant from time to time, in favor of L. M. Kennett, for such sums 
as he shall call for, within the amount of the appropriation here- 
by made. 

§ 3. The said Agent hereby constituted, shall be required to 
make report to the Governor of this State, as to the manner in 
which the duties under this act are perfor med by him, so soon as 
practicable after his labors shall cease under this Act. 

§ 4. This Act to take effect and be in force from its passage. 

Approved, Fébruary 24, 1853. 

Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations at New York. 

Tue UNpERrsiIGNgpD having been appointed by Act of the Legis- 
lature, agent for the State of Missouri, to take charge of and for- 
ward to N. York, such articles of the growth, product or manufac- 
ture of the State as it may be for her interest and advantage to 
exhibit at the Great Fair of Industrial Exposition about to take 
place in the city of New York, gives notices that he is prepared 
to receive and forward to their destination, free of expense, all 
articles of the character mentioned in the circulars published by 
the Committee at New York, and the auxiliary Committee of the 
city of St. Louis. 

The cereal products and other Agricultural staples of our State, 
and especially its Mineral Treasures should be fully represented. 
The committee say *‘we are particularly desirous that our building 
should contain a complete collection of the various ores, which the 
active industry of our people is daily bringing to light, of the met- 
als produced from them, in their various stages of development, 
and also of all other minerals. ‘This includes coal, granite and 
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r similar substances, also chemical products more especially 

lin the arts. The ores should be accom yanied by the rocks 
in which they are found, and if possible by plans and sections of 
the measures in which they lie. It would also be of great interest 
to exhibit, either by models or descriptive drawings, the different 
processes employed in the reduction of the ores and the manufac- 
ture of the metals. Al! specimens forwarded will be elassified and 
arranged so ag best to subserve the objects of the exhibition, and 
add to the general 
Paintings in frames, and sculpture, will be received and exhibit- 
ed.”” For further particulars, reference is made to the circulara 
of the association, which have been generally published in the 


Y 
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information and experience of our people. 


newspapers of the State. 

The undersigned will receive and pay charges on all artic'es in- 
tended for the exhibition forwarded to his address, and will sud- 
mit the same to the auxiliary committee in St. Louis for inspee- 
tion. All such specimens as may be approved by the Committee 
will be forwarded to New York, at the charge of the State of Mis- 
souri, and proper ' eans will be taken to insure their exhibition at 


the Fair in a suitable manner, and the disposition of them after- 
wards as the parties furnishing them may desire. To this end the 
Agent appointed by the Legislature will attend the exhibition, if 
the interest excited should furnish such an amount of her products 
as to do justice to the vast resources of our State. For full in- 
formation and all particulars respecting the Exposition, address 
M. Tarver, Esq., Secretary of the Committee at St. Louis, or 
L. M. KENNETT. 


Nor Individuals possess kr edce of any valnable or rare mineral, and not intending to exhibit 
in .? 


t ane, w pleas r . & r wi . Tarver, who will take steps to have it 
prvoured in case it should 


ARTICLE Y. 


St. Louis and the Southeastern States. 


Mr. Enprror.—I see but one link wanting in the chain to eon- 
nect us with Charleston and Savannah on the Atlantic coast, and 
that is, between Cairo and Nashville. Col. Morrison and the Belle- 
ville folks intend to construct a road from that town to intersect 
the Illinois Central Road at Big Muddy,—then we are at Cairo. 
But Kentucky and Tennessee have delayed and hesitated in regard 
to this important link, though evidently the most important road 
in which they could have engaged: for Cairo is to be the most 
mighty grain and meat depot the world ever witnessed; as much 
greater than was ever found in Egypt of old in times of famine, as 
is the Father of waters greater than Cakokia creck. They seem 
to think their interest is connected with Indiana and Ohio, and 
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hence have been ¢a/king about roads from Nashville to Henderson 
and to Louisville—thence on to Cincinnati. 
But what are the Ohio and its tributaries as arteries of produce 


and commerce, when compared with the Upper Mississippi, Mis- 


souri, Illinois and all their branches? All these streams will pour 
their millions into Cairo. Ona road from Cairo to Nashville, 
thence to Charleston, hundreds of millions of produce would pass 
every year and find ready sale in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama 


and the Carolinas; while all our cloths, silks, everything except the 
heaviest articles,would come quicker to us by this than anyother route; 
quicker é6y weeks than by New Orleans, and by days than through 
the Ohio. We should find a ready market in the States named 
for staple articles raised among us, also for fruit and vegetables ; 
while the South would have leisure to grow and manufacture cot- 
ton, silk, sugar and tea for us. 

Because we have always gone to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York for our goods, and know little about the South; we 
think the southern Atlantic cities ‘‘mighty far of.” Lut they 
are hundreds of miles nearer than New York or Baltimore. Take 
the figures—Charleston to Augusta 1565 miles—to Atlanta 170 
—to Chattanooya about 120, 2. e. to the Georgia and Tennessee 
line, it is 102, and perhaps 18 to Chattanooga—thence to Nash- 
ville 150, railroad completed 116 miles, through in a month or 
two—thence to Cairo, the unsupplied link, say 150, and say 150 
more to this city: whole distance from St. Louis to Charleston 875 
miles; the distance is 13 miles less to Savannah, the commercial 
emporium of Georgia. Say we travel at 20 miles per hour: 875 
by 20 gives 43 hours: we can go to the Atlantic in 48 hours, and 
have five for the exchange of mails etcetera. With a good boat 
hence to Nasliville, yeu can reach Baltimore via Charleston, Wil- 
mington and Richmond, 30 hours quicker than by the Ohio river 
and Baltimore railroad, though it is now completed through to 
Wheeling. 

When tke road from Cairo to Mobile is completed, that city will 
become a great out-let to our produce; but the Florida Cape and 
Keys are dangerous places for the navigator, and goods ordered 
tnat way will be exposed to destruction or very high rates of in- 
surance. 

When the road is constructed to Cincinnati, and thence to 
Wheeling, of course, the whole thing will be changed, and we can 
soon reach Baltimore, but it will be always require one more day’s 
travel to reach the Atlantic, than by the Southern route. Twenty- 
four hours ‘‘zs some”? in these days of progression, lightning 
speed and ‘‘spiritual” commumication. 

In conclusion, I ask if we can not, at St. Louis, set this ball in 
motion? The Nashville folks say they will build this road, and thus 
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eupply this link; and more than once I have rapped their knuckles 
for their tardiness: yet no move is made. In the fall of 1851, I 
saw waggons in abundance hauling goods from Smithland, 150 
miles nearly to Nashville! 

The trade to the southern Atlantic cities and country would be 
worth more to us in one year, if we had a continuous road inter- 
secting with them, than our Pacific road—a noble object, indeed, 
and well worthy our untiring efforts, will be in the first ten years 
of its existence. Suppose we send a committee consisting of our 
most influential and enterprising citizens to Nashville on the next 
steamer, to ascertain if this missing link cannot be found or man- 
ufactured? In the mean time let the memory of the Belleville folks 
be jogged a little to hasten on their road to the Central. 

Another thought: the South by their late commercial conven- 
tion in Baltimore, are determined to screw up their courage to a 
higher point in importing and exporting at their own cities, so as 
not to be dependant on such as reside on the north side of a cer- 
tain line: now will not our efforts to have a direct communicatiun 
with them, have a salutary influence, strenghten our friendship 
and encourage them to import for our immense wants in the West? 

Will you allow another suggestion, before the cry of ‘‘copy, 
copy” addresses you? We are tobe a great manufacturing city: our 
boundaries are to be enlarged and crowded in a great degree by a 
busy industrious population: we shall need ten years hence 50 to 
100 thousand bales of cotton to be manufactured; for the South 
yet, though she has in operation about 200 factories, does not and 
can not consume a ¢en¢h part of her chief staple: this road 
will enable us to procure it at the cheapest rate and of the best 
qualities. If we buy their cotton, sugar and rice, and patronize 
their importations, we may reasonably expect they will purchase 
our flour, corn, pork, bagging, hay and fruits, beside other count- 
less articles. 

The interests of St. Louis were never linked with more import- 
ant measures to increase her growth and prosperity than this very 
road. Who will interpose to prevent it? What rival interests can 
operate to produce enmity or create obstacles ? We may confident- 
ly anticipate the warmest reception in Nashville and ‘‘material”’ 
aid; also from Charleston, Savannah, Augusta and scores of other 
towns along its route. Shall we hesitate? or shall we alone put this 
ball in motion, which will roll the wealth of the South into our city 
as does our mighty river its unmeasurable waters into the Gulph? 


. AMICUS. 
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~ JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Arkansas and Missouri Railroad. 


CuaLk Bure & Futton R.R. U.S. Grant. U.S. Survey, Etc. 





Arkansas may be considered the pet child of the General Gov- 
ernment. No other State in the Union has been favored with a more 
liberal grant of the Public Domain. No other State in the Union has 
been surveyed with such kind regard by the officers from Washington 
City. A singular coincidence, too, has occured between the United 
States Railroad Survey and the Grant of Lands by Congress for that 
State. From the northeastern to the southwestern corner of Ar- 
kansas the survey and the grant are on the same line, while the 
grant is extended to provide for branches reaching from the.east- 
ern to the western boundary all being made to concentrate at the 
capital, in the heart of the State. 

The Survey and the Grant are on the same line, because the sur- 
vey commenced in the State at the western base of Chalk bluff, 
in township 22, range 7, east, at a point due south of St. Louis, 
and was continued almost in a straight line through Little Rock to 
Fulton, on Red River; and Chalk Bluff is on the line from Cairc, 
via Little Rock to Fulton; and the grant was made for the railroad 
on this last mentioned line. 

By investigating*the report of this U. 8. Survey, made by Capt. 
Barney, which was reviewed in the Western Journal & Civilian, 
vol. 8, page 408, we find the length and the cost of this railroad 
through Arkansas; and by investigating the Law of the U. S., 
making this grant of lands to Arkansas, which law is published in 
this vol., page 346, and applying the grant to the iength of this 
main trunk line, we find the amount of acres granted to aid in its 
construction; and then, by assuming that the land along the road 
would be worth $2.50 per acre, minimum price of lands reserved 
from the grant, we arrive at a demonstration that the land 
will be worth more than 3 the construction of the road will cost. 
And by assuming that the cost of equipment will be $3,000 per 
mile, which is a liberal allowance, we find that the cost of the 
road ready for operation, is only $2,921,101 more than the value 
of the land. 

This problem is one of momentous importance for the consid- 


eration of capitalists, and upon its clear elucidation the ‘‘Cairo 
98 
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and Fulton,” or ‘*Mississippi Valley Railroad Co’s.”? bonds will 
be in demand, and the stock in the road at a premium from the 
beginning. 

We have paid very particular attention to this subject during 
the six months just past, and will now, in few words, demonstrate 
the problem, starting with the most reliable basis, and proceeding 
to the conelusion with the most irresistible reasons. 

The U. 8. Survey, by Capt. Barney, above alluded to, is the 
basis of this calculaticn. The cost of the construction of the rail- 
road from St. Louis wa Little Rock to Fulton on Red River, 460 
miles, with iron rails, 65 pounds per yard, is $8,316,874 (see 
report of survey )s 

The eost of construction of the portion of this railroad, within 
the limits of the State of Missouri, from St. Louis to Chalk Bluff, 
175 miles, is found, on a careful examination and apportionment 
of the costs of the construction of the 3d division made by Capt. 
Barney, added to the costs of construction of his Ist and 2d divis- 
ions, to be $3,514,773. Therefore, by deducting the costs of con- 
struction of the Missouri portion of this railroad from the whole, 
the cost of construction of the Arkansas portion of this railroad 
is $4,802,101. 

Next, as the length of this whole railroad is 4€0 miles, and the 
Missouri portion is 175 miles, the length of the Arkansas portion 
of this railroad is 285 miles. 

In order to give an appropriate and definite name to the Ar- 
kansas portion of this railroad, which will apply with exact fitness 
both to U. S. Survey and the Grant of Congress; as township 22, 
range 7, east, through which the line of the Survey and the line 
of the Grant both run, via Little Rock to Fulton, is near the 
western base of Chalk Bluff, we will call the Arkansas portion of 
this road CHALK BLUFF & FULTON RAILROAD. 

Chalk Bluff & Fulton R. R. is therefore, by the authority of 
the Agent of the Government, shown to be 235 miles in length; 
and the eost of construction of Chalk Bluff §& Fulton R. R., is, 
therefore also, by the same authority shown to be $4,802,101. 


By referring to Law of Congress, making the grant of land to 
Arkansas and Missouri, we find the amount to be coatingent 
mainly on the length of the road, ‘‘which lands,” in the words of 
the 2d see. of the law are definitely described as ‘*being equal in 
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quantity to one-half of six sections in width on each side of said 
road.”? Therefore the quantity of land granted to the Chalk Bluff 
and Fulton Railroad is equal to six sections in width, in solid 
body, and to as many sections in length as there are miles on the 


road. 

Now the Chalk Bluff and Fulton road, is, as above stated, on the 
authority of the Agent of the U. 8., 285 miles inlength, There- 
fore, by multiplying 285 and 6, we find that the number of sec- 
tions granted to the Chalk Bluff and Fulton road is 1710; and as 
there are 640 acres in a section, therefore 1,094,400 acres are 
granted to the Chalk Bluff and Fulton road. 

Here we will assume, what will, no doubt, be readily acknowl- 
edged, by the ‘‘knowing ones”’ in this business, as a reasonable 
pesition, that the lands granted are worth, on an average, $2.50 
per acre, as they can be disposed of only after the route is located 
and ‘‘as the work progresses,’’ and therefore the prospective price 
must be a necessary element in the consideration of the present 
value. 

Taking then this position of $2.50 per acre, as the average 
value of the land for the purpose of being ‘‘applied in the con- 
struction of said road,” and as the law declares they ‘shall be 
applied to no other purpose whatsoever;”’ it follows that the value 
of the 1,094,400 acres is $2,736,000. 

But the U. S. Survey declares that the cost of construction of 
this road is $4,802,101, and therefore it follows that the value of 
the land is worth more than } the cost of the construction of the 
road by $334,950. 

Referring again to the report of survey, we find that Captain 
Barney says: 

‘‘As the cost of construction of depots, station and engine 
houses, workshops, &c., must depend upon the nature and extent 
of the business on the road, no provision has been made for them 
in the above estimates.” 

The cost here mentioned is called the eguipmené of the road, 
and includes the costs of locomotives, cars, &c.—everything ne- 
eessary for the practical operation of the road. 

The eguipment of main leading trunk roads, costs on an aver- 
age, according to the opinion of the most experienced engineers, 


$3,000 per mile; and as the Chalk Bluff & Fulton road is consid- 
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ered, by the law of Congress, such a trunk road, and as its length 
is 285 miles, therefore the cost of its equipment is $855,000. 

By adding the cost of construction to the cost of equipment, we 
find the road ready for operation at a Total Cost of $5,657,101. 

But the value of the land granted to the road was proved to be 
$2,736,000; therefore the cost of the Chalk Bluff & Fulton Rail- 
road, in complete running order, exceeds the value of the land 
granted for it by only $2,921,101. 

We maintain the above as a demonstration of this problem, and 
challenge any caviller against our conclusion, to find any error in 
the above calculation, excepting only what would be produced by 
the addition of } of a mile to the length of the road. 


Such being the state of this enterprise, and the Cairo and Ful- 
ton Railroad Co. having been incorporated, last winter, by the Leg- 
islature of Arkansas; all the stock necessary for that Company to 
obtain is éwo millions nine hundred and twenty-one thousand 
one hundred and one dollars, in order to finish the whole work, 
and put it into operation from Chalk bluff vza Little Rock to 
Fulton. 

Though the stockholders in the Cairo & Fulton Railroad may 
realize a princely, yet the State of Arkansas will as surely real- 
ize an zmperial fortune from this enterprise. 

Missouri is less fortunate than Arkansas, though none the less 
rejoiced at the brilliant fortune that is now realized, (and yet it 
can be scarcely realized) by her warm-hearted sister State. 

The Missouri portion of the Arkansas & Missouri Railroad forks 
at Chalk Bluff, on the boundary line between the two States. The 
General Government applied the survey to one prong, and then 
applied the grant to the other prong. One prong extends from 
Chalk Bluff to St. Louis, 175 miles along the line of the survey, 
though the distance on an air line is not 150 miles, and may be 
about 160 miles via the Iron Mountain. The other prong extends 
from Chalk Bluff to the mouth of the Ohio, about 100 miles via 
New Madrid. Missouri is therefore on the horns of a dilemma, 
but she will take the dilemma by the horns, and will finish both 
prongs. A movement was made in the Legislature of Missouri, 
on the 19th February, to accept the lands granted by the United 
States to this State, on the 9th Feb., and to transfer the same to 
the Iron Mountain Railroad Co. for the purpose of building the 
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Missouri portion of the Cairo and Fulton Road. As the air line 
from the mouth of the Ohio to Chalk Bluff passes over the body 
of the Swamp District, the movement was made to build this road 
around the Swamp, and alternate sections of the Swamp lands 
were to be applied to aid in the construction of the road. Hon. 
Tuo. ALLEN, President of the Pacific Railroad, and member of 
the Senate, introduced and passed a bil! to this effect, on the 19th. 
sut the [Louse of Representatives had passed a bill granting the 
Swamp Lands to the counties, respectively, in which they were 
situated. And as the Legislature had resolved to adjourn on the 
24th February, the House bill was pushed through the Senate, 
and the Senate bill was withdrawn from the House for amendment 
where it remained at the heel of the Legislature, with a multitude 
of other bills. The Legislature had, however, passed a General 
Railroad Law, providing for every emergency, and under this gen- 
eral railroad law the Cairo and Chalk Bluff road can be built; and 
it may be its rails will be laid, along a part of the route, on the 
bank of a canal to be dug to levee and drain the Swamp District, 
in connection with a system of internal improvement for Southeast 
Missouri. 

The Iron Mountain portion of the Arkansas and Missouri Rail- 
road will be quickly extended through South Missouri to the point 
of bifurcation at Chalk Bluff. 

Various rouces have been surveyed from St. Louis to the Mount- 
ain, and the one just concluded makes the center of the Mountain 
82 miles from Hazel St., St. Louis. Modifications may be made 
reducing the distance to 79 or 80 miles, modifications dependent 
on selection of route with the view of best accomodation of the 
country. Grades are not over 45 feet per mile, and that only at 
few points.—Cost in operating order about $30,000 per mile. 

Private and corporate subscriptions of stock in the I. M. R. R. 
amount already to several hundred thousand dollars. St. Louis Co. 
alone proposes to increase its subscription to $500,000, State 
Credit has been conditionally granted for $750,000, which, to- 
gether with the additional private and corporate subscription rea- 
sonably anticipated, when wanted, from St. Louis and along the 
route, will amount to $2,000,000. The balance will be raised by 
the contractors and on the bonds of the Company. 

The Iron Mountain is about 80 miles from Chalk Bluff, and 
therefore by this route, Chalk Bluff will be about 160 miles from 
St. Louis. And as by Capt. Barney’s survey Chalk Bluff is 160 
miles from Little Rock, Little Rock and St. Louis will be—about 


320 miles—only 4 a day apart. 
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Memorial of Minnesota. 
LOUISIANA AND MINNESOTA RAILROAD. 


The cause of the Mississippi Valley Railroad is espoused with a 
bold spirit in Minnesota. One of its leading and influential advocates 
wrote us the following, under date 
Mr. Henry Cobb, St. Paul, Min., Feb. 19, 1853, 

Dear Sir :—It affords me pleasure to be able to inform yeu that 
the bill of which I sent yeu a copy some days since, chartering the 
Louisiana ¢ nd Minnesota Railroad Cx mpany of Min., has passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and is now a law. We have passed sev- 
eral other R. R. charters, but it appears to me that the one referred 
to is the most important. We expect here in Min. to connect your 
great southern R. R., at this place, with the Lake Su] erior R. R., for 
which we have a charter. We will need more means than can be 
raised in Minnesota to accomplish this, but we trust our southern 
capitalists will take sufficient stock in the Minncsota portion of the 
road as will enable us to go on with it. 

There is now a grand struggle with eastern capitalist, to secure 
the trade of Minnesota; there has, during the present session of 
the Legislature been several eastern companies asking for charters to 
build railroads through Minnesota, such menas* * * * * * 
we Se ee ee Oe 8 and many others. Will you allow 
the East to secure the valuable trade of the Northwest? * * * * * 

Yours, truly, Gro. W. Farrineron, 

We would here state that St. Charles County proposes to take 
$100,000 in the N. M. R. R.. and St. Louis County alone $1,C00.- 
000; $500,000 in the N. M., and $500,000 in the I. M. R,. R. links 
in the chain from Louisiana to Minnesota. The I. M. R. R. is al- 
ready surveyed, and the work rapidly progressing. 

The following is the Memorial to Congress introduced to the Leg- 
islature of Minnesota, Feb. 4th, 1853, by Mr. Farrington, member 
of the Council, and author of the above letter. 

MEMORIAL OF MINNESOTA. 
To CONGRESS, MEMORIALIZING FOR A GRANT OF LAND TO AID IN 

CONSTRUCTING THE LOUISIANA AND MINNESOTA RAILROAD. 

To the Hon., the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled: 

The Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Minnesota, respectfully sheweth : 

Whereas, the subject of connecting the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Territory of Minnesota by a railroad, is now deeply engaging the 
attention of the American people in the valley of the Mississippi 
river; and in view of the contemplated construction of such a road 
from New Orleans to the northern boundary of the State of Iowa, 
the Legislature of Minnesota, at its present session have passed 
an act incorporating the Louisiana and Minnesota railroad Com- 
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pany, for the purpose of building and constructing a railroad from 
a point on the Mississippi river, in the vicinity of St. Paul to in- 
tersect the aforesaid contemplated read; thus making a complete 
communication through the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, lowa, and the Territory of Minnesota, which is most desir- 
able, and every year becoming more and more indispensable. 

The vast Territory South of the Minnesota river lately acquired 
by treaty, from the Sioux Indians, abounds in rich and fertile 
prairie, in extensive forests, is well watered by numerous lakes, as 
well as from rivers and smaller streams, arising into the interior 
and flowing in the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers. 

This part of the Territory is also supposed to abound in mines 
of lead and iron ore, which yet remain undeveloped; in connection 
with these natural advantages, the construction of the proposed 
road, offers increased inducements to the emigrant and settler 
seeking a home in the West. The rapid settlements, and the 
ready sale of the lands both upon the rivers and in the interior, 
whenever they are brought into market; the speedy conveyance of 
the mails, the transportation of men, munitions of war and pro- 
visions to the military posts upon the North-western frontiers, all 
commend the enterprise, most strongly to the attention and pat- 
ronage of the general government. 

In speaking of the advantages, we would in the same connec- 
tion refer to the necessities of such a road, influencing as it would 
the most vital and important commercial interests of the entire 
North-west ; and particularly the country immediately bordering 
on the upper Mississippi river. : 

In consequenee of the increase of our population, and the ne- 
cessity of furnishing facilities and inducements to those who are 
destined to emigrate to Minnesota; in consequence of the extensive 
and increasing trade carried on with the Indian tribes within our 
borders, and the commerce with the settlements of the Red river 
of the North; and in consequence of the anticipated construction 
of a railroad from Lake Superior to St. Paul, by which the ex- 
tensive mineral productions, and the commerce of said Lake, will 
find a channel and outlet into the valley of the Mississippi; as well 
as the entire commercial interests of the Territory, an uninterrupt- 
ed communication by railroad from the Territory has become ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The obstacles that interrupt and suspend the navigation of the 
Mississippi river during many months of the year, cannot be over- 
come; from four to five months above the Missouri river the Mis- 
sissippi is closed by ice; and during the summer and autumn, the 
navigation is frequently entirely interrupted and suspended, in 
consequence of the low water at the Rapids, and during every sea- 
son the navigation of the river is attended with great destruction 
of property. 
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Your Memorialists deem it unnecessary to specify further in de- 
tail, the advantages that the general government, as well as the 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi river, would derive 
from or the necessities that require the accomplishment of such an 
enterprise. 

Your Memorialists therefore respectfully urge upon your Hon- 
orable bodies, the importance of providing for a survey and loca- 
tion of a route for a railroad leading from St. Paul to intersect a 
road at such point on the southern line of this Territory, as shall 
be deemed advisable; and that a grant of land, of every alternate 
section for ten sections wide, on each side of the line of said pro- 
posed road, be made for the construction of said railroad. 


Missouri and Iowa Railroad. 


—-—— 


We find in a late issue of the ‘North-East Reporter,”’ published 
at Canton, Mo., an able and spirited address from a committee 
appointed at a meeting of the citizens of Canton and Tally, on 
the subject of the Missouri and iowa Railroad. The region through 
which this road is proposed to be located is represented as an ex- 
cellent agricultural district, and remarkably favorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad. The direction of the route also conforms 
to the true system of trade and travel. But while we commend the 
public spirit of our friends of the Northeast, it is proper to remark 
that our knowledge of the resources of the country through which 
their road is proposed, is not sufficient to enable us to form a 
judgement in respect to its profitableness as a dividend paying 
enterprise. There are, however, inducements to the construction 
of public works of more importance than the dividends accruing 
from their operations; and if a railroad can be built by means 
raised in just proportions from the people to be benefitted—as by 
county subscriptions—the wealth and prosperity of a community 
may be greatly promoted even though the dividends should fall 
below the ordinary rate of interest; and we doubt not that such 
would be the case in respect to the work under consideration. We 
desire to see the resources of the country developed, and trust 
that Northeast Missouri will find no difficulty in raising the means 
necessary to the construction of a work calculated to develop the 


wealth of that interesting region. 
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Superior Social Mrenges of the Mississippi Valley Reilroad. 


BY EDWARD WYMAN, OF ST. LOUIS. 

There are many points of view presented in the great project of 
a railroad stretching out its iron arms far to the North and South of 
us, which are interesting to contemplate, and, which should not, we 
think, be altogether overlooked by us in our contemplation of the en- 
terprise. We purpose, briefly, to allude to but one or two of these, 
leaving the detail of thought which the ‘y sugzest to be carried out by 
individul minds, to wh: tever extent they may be disposed to exercise 
their reflective powers. 

We have long been accustomed to contemplate, with great satisfac- 
tion, our position in this vast central valley of the Republic ; and it 
is with reason too that we have indulged in bright anticipations of 
our future prosperity and importance, as we have seen by a single 
glance at our maps how fortuitous is our geographic location, mid- 
way, as it is, between those to great highways of the world, the 
oceans which wash our Eestern and Western shores. More es- 
pecially, has this been the case since the tide of Emigration, rolling 
westward, has poured its enterprising multitudes into the vast fertile 
regions which lie upon the west of the Mississippi, redeeming them 
from barbarism; and California too, disclosing her hidden treasures, 
has invited a world to the reaping of her bountiful harvest. Such 
has been the course of events for the past few years, and such must 
it continue to be for years to come, that we may reasonably conclude 
the day is not far distant when our centrality will be not only 
geographic, but social and political—when we shall no longer feel as 
we have felt, that we are a mere out-post upon the verge of civiliza- 
tion, but are iss central seat—not a mere extremity of the body 
politic but the very heart of it. 

Hitherto the eye of expectation has been turned to but one quarter 
—the East—and we have felt that the elements of our commercial 
growth lay almost solely in that direction. But a new order of things 
has arisen. Already have we begun to feel the reflux influence of 
that vast wave of population which has dashed past us and diffused 
itself upon the far-off ; shore of the Pacific ; and already too have we 
commenced the reaching out of a strong and mighty arm, which shall 
gather to us and carry past us the rich treasures of that prolific soil. 
Indeed, it is but recently, that we have really begun to feel where we 
are and what we are. Suddenly, and we may say almost unex- 
pectedly, do we find ourselves neither in the East nor the West, 
neither at the North nor the South; but completely surrounded by the 
four quarters of the Republic, all of which not only may but must be 
made tributary to cur ultimate wealth and pre-eminence among the 
Cities and States of the Union. 

With such unexampled rapidity has this state of things been effect- 
ed, and so great has been the apathetic security we have felt in our 
local advantages, our natural resources and the superiority of our 
geographic position and so restless and so strenuous too all the while 
has been the spirit of enterprise which is abroad in the land, 
that we have been almost surprised into a crisis in our condition—a 
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crisis demanding of us a more thorough appreciation of the spirit of 
the age, and a better un lerstanding of the great popular agencies and 
instrumentalities, by which social and commerciel prosperity are now 
to be retained and augmented. Casting our eyes about us, we have 
seen that human ingenuity and human industry have found substitutes 
for natural facilities, where suc! facilities do not exist.; and that hu- 
man enterpr ise and hum in perseverance have triur np hed over natural 
obstacles, where such obstacles do exist; and though we have been 
slow to cemprehend and feel the importance of the lesson taught us, 
we have at last, we trust, begun fully to realize its truths, and are 
awaking to the emergencies and necessities which press us from all 
directions. Si ras these exist to the East or West of us, our atten- 
tion has been arrested, the determination fixed, the resolve made and 
our energies roused to meet them. Eastward we have already pro- 
jected and commenced the censtruction of railways, extending from 
us in various directions ; and one, full of promise in the future we are 
now pushing forward to our western frontier, destined we hope not on- 
ly to keep pace with the tide of emigration but to anticipate and outstrip 
it, and ultimately link us to the great concourse of our brethren who 
have already gathered, and the greater one yet to be gathered in that 
vast region. which lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. 
This is undoubtedly a wise policy, the fruits of which will ere long 
be matter of general observation and rejoicing. That there is yet 
to be not only a vast amount of commerci al but also an equal am« punt 
of social good from these great undertakings, no one, wh y understands 
the ciyilizing and harmonizing potency of an easy and rapid transit 
from one section to another, can for a moment doubt. We are, per- 
haps, sufficiently awake to whatever interests we may have whici lie 
inan Eastward or Weastward direction; and we rejoice in the increas- 
ing evidence that we are taking new views also of our relations to 
the North and the South, an lare pro} pounding tl] 1e ing! liry, how we m: ly 
not only retain but m ry multi ly the | benefits to be derived from both. 

This great project of a railway which shall unite the northern 
and southern extremes of the Mississippi Valley, novel and immature 
as it yet is, is neverthless in our opinion the grandest conception and 
the noblest of its kind which has yet engaged our attention. It is one 
promising not only to us but to the eountry at large an incaleulab le 
amount of good, some of which we will attempt, though imperfectly, 
to make appear. We know that the great questi min all enterprises 
of this nature is, ‘’ cur bono?’ whiat wood will it do? We know too 
that there are different kinds of good, and that among them the pecu- 


niary good is almost the only one which receives the consideration of 
men; and we further know and admit, that in the very nature of 
things, it is the pecuniary good that must after all determine the ex- 


pediency of commencing, prosecuting and completing such stupen- 
dous undertakings. This great work, now attracting the attention 
of many minds, if itis ever accomp! lished as we believe it will be, will be 
accomplished, because men Maus faith in the pecuniary good which is 
to result from it; because, in the speculative parlance of the times, 
it can be made to pay. That it will do this I think the evidence al- 
ready spread before the readers of the Journal my conclusive. It 
is another kind of good—a collateral good, to which we wish to call 
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attention; and if the question be raised whether such good can appro- 
priately have place in our considerations upon the subject, we answer 
that we wrong ourselves, and do violence to the nobler sentiments of 
our nature, unless we give it place. There are undertakings which 
men combine to accomplish, and to which they cheerfully lend their 
aid, when no pecuniary good is to follow, and when no appeal can be 
made to the more sordid passion of a lust for lucre. When our arms 
are victorious in battle, and we celebrate with costly magnificence a 
great military achievement, we stop not to engnire whether if will 
pay. It would sully our patriotism to do so. When a great and 
good man dies, and it is proposed to perpetuate his memery in an en- 
during monument as a testimonial of our esteem and our love, we stop 
not then to enquire whether it will pay. We should debase ourselves 
to do so. And even in the proposal before us, so widely differ.nt in 
its character, although as we have admitted, the grand and leading 
inquiry must be, is there a pecuniary good in it, still if this question 
can be satisfactorily answered in the affirmative, it cannot be regarded 
as inapt or unprofitable to inquire further if there be collateral good also, 

There is then, we think, avast amount of this kind of good to be 
reasonably looked for from the construction of this great national 
highway—a good which every lover of social harmony and every in- 
dividual desiring the stability and permanency of this Union will de- 
light tocontemplate. We base it upon the theory which we advance, 
and which, had we the space, we think we could fully establish that in 
a Republic, occupying such a vast territorial space as we do, the 
strongest intersectional ties are the great thoroughfares of human life 
and industrial products which assume a North and South direction. 
This theory arises from certain fixed and immutable laws of nature, 
and the consequent physical peculiarities and developments which 
characterize afferent portions of the earth’s surface. In all ages of 
the world, a wide difference of latitude seems to have been marked 
by no greater diversity of soil, climate and productions, than is the 
contrariety of human pursuit, human sympathy and human sentiment. 
Congeniality of mind, community of thought, fraternal feeling and 
identity of s cial and political interest, seem all to have been limited 
by the same isothermal lines, and to have extended Eastward and 
Westward along the same parallel of latitude, rather than North and 
South along the same meridian. We believe that historic truth will 
justify the assertion that national antipathies and sectional prejudices 
have almost invariably settled, like the magnetic needle, ina North 
and South direction, Certainly the most bitter warfare of olden times 
was between nations widely separated in that direction, rather than 
the other ; and the most bitter prejudices of modern times exist be- 
tween communities whose juxta-position is on the same meridian and 
not on the same line of latitude. Even our own country may be in- 
stanced in exemplification of the theory. How much less of asperity 
of feeilnge and collision of sentiment is there between the East and 
the West, than there is between the North and the South. That this 
is the case, none, we think, will deny; and that it is natural and un- 
avoidable too we must also admit. But great and deplorable as this 
evil is, it is by no means of such magnitude as it might have been un- 
der a different structure and arrangement of the prominent features 
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of our territorial domain. It seems to us as though a special super- 
intending Providence had so directed the configuration of that part of 
this Continent which was to become the abode of Republicanism, at 
least to preserve the bond of social Union. So completely are we 
surronnded on almost every side by the largest bodies of water, that 
our boundary is all but a continuous shore, and our country may al- 
most be circumnavigated ; while the general course of our great in- 
land streams, our great mountains and vaileys, most happily for us, 
is North and South. Certainly we have not half an eye to the benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence if we cannot in this discover great 
good. It was an English not an American Poet who said—‘ Lands 
intersected by a narrow frith abhor each other ; mountains interposed 
make enemies of nations that had else like kindred drops been min- 
gled into one.”’ The sentiment is no doubt just, applied to many 
countries but certainly not to ourown. And yet, so much of general 
truth is there in it, that we are inclined to the belief that it would 
have been applicable to us, had the general direction of our mountains 
and our streams been Eastward and Westward rather than Northward 
and Southward. <As it is, the bond of brotherhood has scaled the moun- 
tains and crossed the streams, and these have proved no greater bar- 
riers to the flow of fraternal feeling than to the transmission of the 
Electric current. But otherwise, who can say it would have been 
thus? Had our own Mississippi, for instance, instead of bisecting 
our country longitudinally from North to South, taken a direction 
from West to East, and had our two great ranges of mountains, the 
Alleghany and the Rocky, run parallel to it on either side, sending 
out tributaries to the North and South only to swell the current East- 
ward, who can say that it would not inevitably have become what it 
has sometimes been feared a Mason and Dixon’s line was destined to 
be? Who can say that instead of being as we now are, a united, hap- 
py and prosperous people, we might not have been a discordant, fac- 
tious, miserable one? Who can say that our energies and our resour- 
ces would not have been consumed in border warfare, and that the flow 
of fraternal blood would not have resulted in unrelenting hostility and 
perpetua! alienation? There is that in the records of our past histo- 
ry, and there is that still existing in the constituent elements of our 
social condition, which warrants the presumption that such would 
have been the case. Had we the power to analyze that combination 
of influences, by which in times of great peril and a threatened disrup- 
tion of the Union, we have been saved from the horrors of sucha ca- 
tastrophe, we believe it would be found that there had been physical, 
as well as moral agencies conspiring for our safety and that among 
them was the fortuitous arrangement of the great natural features of 
our territorial surface. Along the borders of our own river, from 
one extreme to the other. there have been uninterrupted peace and good 
will ; and in times of angry strife and impending ruin, the unanimily 
aid harmony of this great range of States have exerted a powerful 
influence in rebuking and quieting discordant factions in other quar- 
ters. We believe then, most fully, that there is a fraternizing influence 
in this mighty stream, flowing as it does ina meridional channel. So 
fully do we believe it, that had we the power, by a single word, to 
check its rapid current and send it with all its burden of commerce 
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Eastward past the doors of our own kindred and our own native 
homes, or Westward to bear on its — the multitudes who throng 
4 the land of gold, we would do neitzer. We would rather say to 

, flow on as by a wise and divine decree you were made to flow— 
i on as ever, not only to gladden the land with your fertilizing wa- 
ters and promote the interch: inge of the grosser commodities of com- 
merce, but flow to gladden human hearts and to promote the inter- 
change of friendly feeling, of kindly sympathies and of mutual regards, 
and thus cement as ever the bond of social Union. 

Such are some of our views of the current course of the Mississip- 
pi. Of a similar character are those also which we entertain of the 
great project before us of a railway which shall run parallel with it, 
If there is any truth in the ideas we have suggested, they are equally 
as applicable to the road as to the river; and may be urged with a 
force as much greater, as the conveyance upon the one is more direct 
and rapid than | upon the other. We look upon a railway under almost 
every circumstance as a great civilizer—a great pac ificator, It fur- 
nishes so direct convenient and rapid means of intercommunication ; 
it so far annihilates both space and time and brings widely separated 
communities into sueh close juxta-position thi " they know each other 
better and esteem each other more; it so multip lies the comforts and 
luxuries of life by commercial exchange, and so enhinces the pleasures 
of life by the diflusion of knowledge, that it has proved and must ever 
prove one of the greatest of civilizers. It is not more literally a level- 
ler of the mountains which lie in its path, than it is of the barriers of 
sectional prejudice which it breaks down, dissipating all antagonism 
of interests and producing in its stead a reciprocity of kind teeling 
and action. Indeed we cannot contemplate this vast net work of 
railways covering our land, grasping_in its embrace the remotest cor- 
ners of the Unien, without the feeling that they possess as it were a 
mighty magnetic power, which is forever to prevent a disrupture of 
the whole into broken fragments, and counteract the evils that may 
have been apprehended from our increasing extent of territory. 

If they do Pp yssess such a power (and we cannot think it altogeth- 
er visionary that they do) then is it most devoutly to be wished that 
the many cities and towns scattered throughout cur borders, which 
are so many marts of commerce cr seats o! social and political influ- 
ence, may be indissolubly linked together by these iron bands, and 
the strength and integrity of our Union be symbolized i in the compact. 
We have made but little allusion to the great question as to what will 
be the pec uniary good resulting from the prosecution of the specific 
enterprise under consider oF Big We have avoided it purpose ly, not 
that we regard this as unimportant or even secondary to such cen- 
siderations as have been suggested; but because this is a question 
which necessarily must be, and has been discussed, and because we 
have felt that there would be a liability, in the eagerness of cur search 
for this, to overlook what seems to us a greater amount of collaferal 
good than often attaches to enterprises of this kind ; and if this road 
has not already been proved a commerce ial nec essity which must be 
supplied, it is ‘hoped that those who are competent to do it will yet 
prove it, so that, although it be net positively a social necessity, the 
country at large may derive from it whatever of good it is peculiar- 
ly calculated to effect aside from its benefit as a commercial facility. 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ? 
Treasurer’s Office, City of Jefferson, Jun. 7, 1853. § 
compliance with the law regulating the Treasury Department, the under- 
{has the honor to submit to the General Assembly the following biennial 


t for the two years ending 30th September, 1852: 


[A] 


the first year. 


5480.286 05 


952.709 If 


receipts into the treasury are composed of the following items, to wit: 


- $622,747 09 
50 00 

saline fund ceeee 9.050 00 
tate scho 162.626 21 
inking funk : 1.772 30 
In:ernal Improvement fund -» 107,956 18 
FExecutors and administrators 5,783 31 
Tob icco W ire h yuse fees 1,751 25 
Act to enclose the Capitol, and for other purposes ' 85 95 
State Lunatic Asylum ee 3.054 91 
State stock dividend oe. oa a0 


Revenue « occcce covcce seve seccce coccce ce 
Seminary 


$952,709 10 


ED 


Disbursements in the first year. 


lst quarter, L850. -$ 36.917 45 
2nd quarter, 1851 228.472 61 
3rd quarter, 1851 ¢ 238,721 31 
4th quarter, 1851 63,731 


Disbursements in the second year. 
Ist quarter, 5 $ 36.322 
2nd quarter, 90.620 26 
3rd quarter, eee reeee wee 126.793 
4th quarter, 1852 92.889 7 
— $346,626 28 


$914,499 33 


The disbursements consist of the following items, to wit: 
$74,407 72 


Civil officers «+++ s+. «« 
48,909 61 


Costs in criminal cases - 
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Special acts --..20 seccce covcee cove cecvee vee cocces 13.181 65 
Assessing and collecting revenuee.-++ sesese cece eeee 36,362 54 
General Assembly o0<< 0020 6020 crceee ceces £4 aoe os DR NDE 67 
Copying Laws and Journals. «-eees coceee cove oe ovse 1,425 84 
Distributir or Laws and Journals ccecce coccese cove eee 1.440 00 
County Revenue eeee eee Dees Mekbee aa seabbe 2.054 ¢ 
General Contingent Fund.-... S <wedews. oeede 4 owe 2 § 
Publishing Decisions of Supreme C art. ea 

Act to provide for the education of the ceuf 

Printing Lawes und Journals. oovces 0006 cece ccee ves 
Te eoecece cece 

Act to provide tor defending title, &e. +---- 


Act to provi ‘e lor paying expenses, subsist ng t 
(Mexican War) -+cces coos eoveee eevee soeee 


Act concerning northern boundary line of thi 
Revtam for Desf and Dasmhh os. 0600 cose «ste oc 
Taking the Census---... - nt cad adkek we a ae 
Interests on State OE ty, San ype 5 
Principal Oh WiREs Webi iscs00 0006 seeeen es 

Act to educate the Blind- ee covcce 000 coos 
Reclamation ot 7 np tee cece Coes coos cceces 
Improveme nt of White River-+ss «eee. vee 


Co: ntingent exp enses of General Pusat 
do. Milita eceees oe ecee 








ao, ee RS eoce 

do. State Treasurer +eee coos oes ° 5 

do. Governor and Secret. of State 1.572 99 

do. Register of Land- --ecee eves 1.008 24 

dda, Attorney General ««es cesses ° °264 86 

do. Auditor of Public Accounts 501 92 
State School Moneyse-ee coos cove cocees 50-0068 ceees « 129.517 96 
in ied Cntens ie o406 9006 000% 0640 0054. Gane 6008 1.615 00 
BemiGery Fund ccvee coccce cecece csscee cvccce cvesce 1.220 44 
Internal Improvement Fund.--eee oooe coccce sees cces 1929949 55 
Executors and Administrators, «+++e+ eee eeeeee vee 510 49 
Military Fund..--.- i Dkee WEe0 e060 ndOdee wks weanee 1.818 70 
Building the Capitol --eeee cone ween cree cone ceee wees 2986 OT 


State Lunatic Asylum ++e+ee seeeee socceeceees ceeees 51,325 (19 
—_———. $914,199 33 


[C] 
Balanee in the Treasury 1st of October, 1852. 


Frrst STATEMENT. 


Balance in the Treasury October Ist, 1850. .-++-. +++ $676,721 71 
Deduct wolf certificates burnt by the committee in Oc- 
tober, TRDO ce cece ce eece tore seeeee serene seseee ss 1.790 00 
671,931 71 
Add receipts in two years, ending 30th Oct., 1852---- 952,709 10 
——— $1,621,640 81 
Deduct disbursements in the two years ending 30th 
October, ISS2+-++ee ceccee ceeeee erecee sevevee cove 914,499 33 
Deduct amount of interest on State ben Sn order rod bya 
resolution of the General Assembly, approved Febru- 
ary 6th, 1851, to be placed to the credit of the Treas- 
MTOT c+ ace cece cece cvee vee cece sence secsee essees 200,608 79 
Deduct deficit of Peter G. Glover, dec’d, late State 
Treasurer +-++++-+ eee ee) eee eee eee eee ee 33,488 75 








1,208 656 &7 





—_—— 


Balance in the Treasury lst Ortober, 1852-+r++ +++ $415,983 94 
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[D] 


SECOND STATEMENT, 





Receipt given by A. W. Morrison to the committee and 
to the administrator of Peter G. Glover, dec’d, late 
Treasurer, as follows: 

In cas! 

In deposits in Bank 

In State bonds and interest thereon 59 
4i7 CO 

9.035 71 


391 GI 


In wolf-scalp certific 
State Land Office ce 
Auditors warrant 

Add amount receive 


September 30th, 7,779 00 


—— $1,293,535 82 


Deduct amount of warrants redeemed by Peter Glover, 
dec’d, late treasurer, and receipted lor by A.W. Mor- 
Deduct amount of warrants redeemed by A. W. I 


rison, trom 13th Nov., 1851, to dep. 30th, [S5Q--.-+-. 329,15¢ 
$S877.551 &8 


, Ist October, 1852 $435,983 94 


Balance in the treasury 


“he balance consists of the following funds, including the balances due 
the same on the Ist October, 1850. 





$5 4 45 


Building the eapitol. 
917 12 


Road and Canal Fund 
State School Moneys 38,623 47 
Mormon, Iowa, and ether wars &64 61 
State Tobacco Warehouse, [ fe e s]. tees 5,807 2% 
Seminary Fund coe cee 50 00 
Sinking Fund-----+--- 4.517 00 
Saline Fund - ee eee 5,835 31 

Improvement of Belin steel cee eee 1 U7 
Internal Improvement Fi 29.904 17 
Executors and Administrators 9,676 O8 
Act to enclose the Capitol, and for ether purposes +++. 36 65 
Military Fund . tee tenes 102 04 
State Tobacco Warehouse Bonds. apre ware oe eeee eeee 36 25 
State Lunatic Asylum--++ sees eeeee ee 599 19 
State Stock. 066 6600 Seee 44.881 90 
Reveuue Fund—composed of Cash tee 73,986 79 
Deposites in Bank. -+++ +--+ «++2 173,916 79 

Wolf certificates.+++ cee seovce 3.813 50 

State Land certificates--..-+-. . 2.035 71 

State bonds and Interest thereon. 19.869 59 


$415,983 94 


The foregoing is a state ment of the condition of the Treasury for 

the last two years, commencing Ist October, 1850, and terminating 
20th September, 1852. 

The following statement will exhibit the condition of the Road and 
Canal fund, which the Treasurer, by an act of the General Assem- 
bly, entitled ‘‘an act concerning the Road znd Canal fund, approved 
March 7th, 1835,” is required to submit in his biennial report. 


[PF] 


Condition of the Road and Canal F Fund. 





Balance in the Treasury, October Ist, I inith sbicintas atten ane $2,532 1 
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Deduct apportionment made in January, 1850, and paid to the fol- 
lowing counties in the last two years, viz: Cape Girardeau, 
Dodge, Harrison, Jasper, Laclede, Madison, Reynolds, Scott, 
Wayne and Ripley, to each $161.50 +--+ eee cree eens eee eeeeee 1,615 00 

Balance in the Treasury, Ist October, 1852--- . $917 12 


Counties to which apportionments are due. 


St. Louis and Shannon counties are each entitled to the last ap- 
portionment. viz: SIGL.DO, oe cece coceee sovvee cove os $323 00 
Ripiey county is entitled to apportionments previous to October, 
[N46 eeeeee seme ee weer ee Crees Seeeee sees Ores Bees oeeens 591 13 
Surplus in the Treasury over the several apportionments--+-+++ ++++ 2 99 
Balance in the Treasury, Ist October, 1852+... ecccee coves $917 i2 
The foregoing tables contain a full statement of the amount of receipts into 
and disbursements froin the Treasury in the two years ending 30th September, 
1852. 
There has been received into the Treasury from the Ist October, 1852, to the 
Ist December, 1852. 
Of Revenue... (cite shen ats ee ae 
Of Special Funds «+++ coccce occce cosece cove secs 1.880 75 
j 
$112,796 22 
Warrants have been redeemed in the same period 
which were drawn on Revenue Fund, amount- 
SF Giees caw amid oad - $61,419 28 


And on Special Funds++++++ eeeee seeeee one . 2,541 02 
— 66.990 30 
Balance in October quarter 1852 .cccce cove cosecs $45,805 92 
t will be observed by reference to tabular statement F. that there has been no 
Road and Canal Fund received in the last two years. Since the 1st of October 
last, however, there has been received of that fund $39,405 84, which amount 
has been apportiongd amongst the several -counties of the State as required by 

law, giving to each county $375. 

In the balance as reported in tabular statement E, is included $19,869 59 of 
State bonds with interest, There is also included in said balance $2,035 71 of 
State Land Office certificates, which the Treasurer by ‘‘an act for the relief of 
persons who have bought State Lands which hawe been rejected, approved 
March 9th, 1849, was required to receive from the several State Land Re- 
ceivers. 

I suggest that an act be passed authorising the Anditor to issue warrants for 
the above amounts, that the vouchers may be filed in the proper office. 

Respectfully submitted 
] 
A. W. MORRISON, State Treasurer. 
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28,719 ia 
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Population and Rerenue of Missouri in 1852.—Continued. 


|Amount of Rev- 


Counties. | Population. | enue paid in 
| f 
182. 








14,070 $9,224 30 


Howard, 
8.914 7,009 48 
} 


Jackson, 

Jasper, ecccee cocceosoosoees Coccccecccccs 
Jefferson, . 

SD snicébickiggeanedeesadite seats 
SY SRA Ee cS deetilen = 
Laclede, 
EDs <0 0nsnxconderserecees ssn ae 
Lawrence, 


4,632 840 06 
9 090 2.536 30 
9.410 2 660 86 
2.876 1.381 80 
8,398 490 36 
14,511 7.016 66 
5,903 1,024 78 
RET Bic catadennuen a 6,586 2.859 11 
Lincoln,. ... sail 10,461 3,017 98 
a annem aula 4,514 1,244 66 
Livingston, ......... padeidendcnsuis sas G4BF frecccesiseunsie 

McDonald, .............0.. 2,719 
a iiidinneesias sivens nieubnens 7,517 
ie i siiscitiasiiuitalionidind apaiadaets 5,581 
Marion,.. 12.000 
RR Ri ccmahaly 3,336 
CE es satbanecues 3,919 
Mississippi, 3,285 
Moniteau,........ enuaakiee ‘iene sitiaaheal ‘ 5,572 
Monroe,.. 11,285 4,069 
Montgomery,.............. ieanienniinns 6,064 2,090 
Morgan, eccaccecccces eoecccece ee 4,512 1,413 
New Madrid, 8.678 1,651 
Newton, ......+0- ° 4,336 972 
Nodaway, , 2,279 579 
Oregon, .. 2.018 225 
Osage, 5,914 1,439 
Ozark, 3,708 
IIL, Siitniusins tenn ines idibiieal 1,308 
), ee jabenenenas pases 6,406 
| TREES ae nee eae sails 5,585 
SS | 13,277 
Platte,...... juvaiinnen lain iesdaieiliaidie 16,486 
I tiie actrtiiitieDiienaia nena 6,372 
iin cic npaltigtiteaiinddeieet vente 4,202 
ae iceman on 1,852 
ita aciciitiaialadiainialion 6,006 
Randolph, ..... , ; 9,917 
NS dsbtineconcncalic Sacuiiehawdan 8,721 4,300 


BPRONBD, occ cccceccccsvcesorovcscscsone 1,949 245 
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Population and Revenue of Missouri in 1852.—Continued. 


Amount of Rev- 
| Population. {| enue paid in 


Counties. 
1852. 


2,514 377 Of 
St. Charles,......... sdidiene een | 12,492 | 8.368 66 
EE TSE Cee OE Pee | 8,849 | 1.118 36 
Oe BIR ia ccacecaccesscs EOP OED 5,703 | 1,711 59 
Ste. Genevieve, | 5,443 1.524 68 
St. Louis,........ ‘ils Dialaianie - | 121.853 | 88,754 79 
Saline, , 9,096 | 4,249 88 
SG nusccuecndateuctdessebaosins ” 8,447 484 36 
Scotland, 5,178 | 1,047 43 
SE itvkdiniacintinabciecabans panes 8,420 | 1,073 
SIDS nncccnneduses ARE ARE eee 1,346 
Shelby, 4,396 
Stoddard,......... snails ee aioe 4,476 
Stone, ..... , 1,648 
EUR er ee ae nda ; 3,360 
8,082 
Texas,. 2,724 
Vernon,... tbitinii 2,517 
Warren, ........ — Gattiws = 5,776 
Washingten, 8.162 | 
Wayne,...... 3,347 609 


eee potdncnieetetees 3,968 52 





Total Female,............. osbanubinths 303,825 cnn sick 
Total Male,.:........sc0000000. vee | 881,109 | $270,410 

Total free persons of color,......... 2,526 
Total Slaves, ......... Sie riaws be 87,207 


|\———-_—____ 


Total Population.......... ss 724,667 
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THOMAS ALLEN, 


PresipENT Paciric RaILRoap. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of the town of Pittsfield, Berkshire county, 
State of Massachusetts. His grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Allen, was the first 
settled minister of Pittsfield, and founded the first congregational church there, 
and performed a laborious 
46 years. He was the Berkshire clergyman described by Edward Everett in 
his life of Gen. Stark—[Spark’s Lib. of Am. Biog., p. 97]—and is remembered 


for his zeal in behalt of the liberty of the colonists, and rendered conspicuous 


and active service at the head of his congregation for 


service on various occasions during the American Revolution. The house in 
which he lived is still standing on the old estate purchased of the Indians, and 
is now the property of the grandson, and there the grandson Thomas was born 
August 29, 1813. Hts father, Jonathan Allen, was one of twelve, rather remark- 
During the war of 1812, he was assistant Deputy Quaitermaster 
General, was for many years a Senator and Representative in the State Legis- 
lature. and at the time of his death, in 1845, postmaster of Pittsfield. He was 


able sons. 


perhaps the first importer of Merino sheep into this country, having, in 1809, made 
a selection in Spain himself. The Rev. William Allen, now a resident of North- 
ampton, Mass., and for many years President of Bowdoin College, Maine, is the 
only one left of the twelve sons of the grandfather. The mother, now living» 
Eunice Williams Larned, is a daughter of Col. Simon Larned, and a sister of the 
present Deputy Paymaster General U. S. A. 

Thomas Allen, the subject of this sketch, is one of a family ot fourteen broth- 
ers and sisters, of whom seven are now living. One brother, George, was an 
officer in the army from 1818, and died a Lieut. Colonel at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
at the close of the war. 

Thomas was first sent to school at the village academy, on the green, scarce 
two hundred yards from the old mansion. Subsequently his father removed to a 
farm in the eastern part of Pittsfield, in the valley of the Housatonic river, and 


directly at the base of the Green Mountain range. Here Thomas was sent for 


several years to an ordinary district school—schoolmistress in the summer, and 
schoolmaster in the winter. Here it was that Thomas formed a taste for rural 
pursuits and pastimes which now is a marked characteristic and will probably 
adhere to him through life. His father’s meadow in “haying time”? was his 
Arcadia. The speckled trout played in the little brook, and the woodcock 
nestled in the alders. He learnt alike how to take them, and how toturna 
swarth and make a hay cock. No boys excelled him in the use of the angling 
rod and fowling piece. His father kept a great variety of stock, and amongst 
the rest a few hounds. He became very fond in the winter season, whenever 
Cicero and Virgil could spare him, of joining his father in a fox hunt. This was 
an exciting sport, and on one occasion his persevering zeal lead him so far from 
home that the fatigue brought on a very serious attack of liver complaint, which 
affected his health more or less for many years. 

His father having determined to give him a liberal education, sent him for final 
preparation for college to an academy in Amherst, which he disliked very much, 
and stayed but a month. Alterwards he was sent to the Berkshire Gymnasium, 
in Pittsfield, then under the charge of Rev. Chester Dewey. While there he 
roomed for a while with one of his tutors, Mark Hopkins, now the distinguished 
President of Williams College, and was in all respects under good influences and 


goodinstruction. Tie students published a little weekly paper, called the “Mis- 
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eellany,” which contained the best of their compositions. Of this Thomas was 
elected the editor. 


When sufficiently advanced in Greek and Latin, he was sent to Union College, 





Schenectady, Eliphalet Nott, President. His examination was satisfactory, but 
+} 


he rules of the college requiring that the age shall not 





his ace was insufficient, 





be less than [6. On his promising, however, that he would be of the requisite 





; 


lar term commenced, he was admitted. His college life was 





age before the regul y 
not distinguished by anything remarkable. He was always in good standing as 







a scholar, and showed himself capable of performing every task, and of acquir- 
ing his lessons with more readiness than most students. Duiing the senior year 
he was under the special instruction of Dr. Nott, and he has said that he re- 






members those teachi is as having been of great advantage to him through life, 
and accordingly holds his old teacher in love and veneration. 








ymencement, to entera 






Having left the college some few months before e 


law office at Albany, he received no award of honors from the faculty, but the 






students of the Philomathean Society elected him to deliver to the class a farewell 
address. This duty he performed. He graduated as Bachelor of Arts in July, 
1832. He entered upon the study of law in the office of Mr. James King, of Al- 





bany, since deceased, but remained there only until the fearful approach of the 





cholera of that year. 
Some family misfortunes at this time involved much loss of money, and there 






was now a crisis in family afiirs. The oldest was in the army [there seems to 


have been a representative of the family in every war of the U. S.]. The next 






should go into a government oflice, and the next to a small farm. ‘The course of 





Thomas 1s best shown by the following extract trom a letter to a friend: 





“My good father said to me: ‘I have given you an education ; here are $25; it 
Sis all Ican do—go and take care of y rself.? I took the boon with gratitude, and 





“Swith a full determination to return it with interest, and to renay. if possible, the 


“care of my always kind parents, I started for the city of New York. On the 






‘evening of the 18th October, 1832, I took lodgings ata Boarding House, at the 
‘Scorner of Wall street and Broadway, now occupied by the new Metropolitan 
“Bank. My mind was not a little concerned in « eciding upon the course « 
‘*] was at the heart of a great citv, and often felt a sense of utter loneliness and 
‘desolation. With a little purse that must inevitably be exhausted in a few weeks 








“at most, what should I do? After revolving several plans in my mind, I resolved 
““to persevere in the profession of the law,as J originally contemplated. Knowing 
“‘that [ had to work my passage into the profession, | kept a vigilant eve out for 





“employment Ina few days I discovered in the Evening Post an advertisement 







“sof “a clerk wanted” in a lawver’s office. I lost no time in repairing to the hoped 
‘for haven. Alas! there had been many applicants, and the place was already 
“filled, and the young man who filled it, looked out upon ine with rather a p itrone- 
‘sizing air. I resolved, notwithstanding, to present my letters of introduction, and 





“finally obtained permission to remain in the office and read the books, paying for 





“the privilege in clerical labor. Happily for me, I was not long in discovering 








'y 
tudent who received the salary, soon } asinecure. Mv ne- 





“that my v 
“‘cegsity. if noth 
“won much of the business of the office, and | was firmly installed in a « 





ling else,“drove me to industry, and with better chirographv. I soon 

erkship 
“jin Hatch & Cambreleng’s office, Wall street, with a salary of $300 per an- 
**num. In this situation I co:tinued for three years, learning the practice of the 
“law from the labors thrown upon me, and employing my leisure moments im 
“studying the books. Mv pay was so small that I had to economize closely to 
“ret along. A part oft the time I roomed in an attic ipartment with a re spect 
“able journeyman jeweller, in Duane street, but though often for weeks without 
Seg penny in my pocket, I did not re pine. H ypefully persevering, l increased 
“my little income somewhat by copying for other members of the bar. Some of 
‘my letters.’at this time, show an occasional trace of despondency. and sometimeg 
f*a little disgust with the dry study of the law, whicn was not half so pleas int to 


‘me as holidays in the country. I was not satisfied whether New York was my 
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“proper place, and frequently had dreams of the West, and even of New Orleans. 
**In 1833, President Jackson visited New York, followed a day or two after by 
“the celebrated Indian Black Hawk. | wrote an account of the visit of those 


“chiefs, dese 





ne their personal appearance and the unusual scenes following 
“them inthe city. | wrote now and then a comment or a criticism upon passing 



























“events, which | semeti:aes published inthe newspapers. But my time was too “4 
*much oceupied in obtaining a living, to indulge my literary taste. Seeing that I oe 
‘shad an editorial turn, a bookseller with whoin I had become acquainted, joined F 
“me ina plan to publish the first penny newspaper ever pulished in America, 4 
“While in the country completi yr his arrangements, others got wind of the de- “\ 
“sign, and before the plan could be executed, had issued a paper upon that plan. } 
“Others qu ie | 1. andir september, ik34, hee 
Sear the « ) a monthly tlustrated journal of useful “a 
“ceneral inte!] 1 edited this magazine in such i 
*moments as | ¢ ts, for about a year and a half. The " 
**Mag Zine yrit ort. Abont this time Iw is engaged a4 
“hy the pri | New York, to assist In compiling a x 
‘digest of the S ris trom the earliest times down te * 
“that period Upo lover a year. For my share of labor in 
Stthat work, ‘eived mal ect law! 79 ‘ 
Up to this time Thomas Allen seems to have struggled with a brave heart and Y 
resolute wili, without yielding to his particular part ality for country pu suits, 4 
to overcome the difficulties of his position. His labors at this time were useful 


ins to have flou 





others | 


was pul lished and repu ylished, and is now the standard digest of New York, “ity 
. — 4 it 
known as Clerks’ Digest. # 


His first appearance before the public as a speaker was in 1834, when 
upon invitation he delivered an address on temperance before the Water 
Street Temperance Soc ety of his native town. ln 1835, at the age of 21, 


he, after an examination by the j res, Was admiited to the bar of the 
















Supreme Court of New York. One of ‘his first employments, alter open- 

ine an office, was in a collecting expedition in mid-winter through the State id 
of New York, and along the south shere of Lake Erie, as far west as San- by 
dusky. This undertaking was successfully accomplished, mostly on horse- i 
back. and while the snow was deep, and the weather severe ly cold. It ' 


was during the same year, that he received irom his Alma. Mater the degree of 


Master of Arts, and was also elected an honorary member of the New York Phi i 
Beta Kappa Society—au honor which was then considered a high certificate of 
} } } q 


rvood character and s¢ holarship. In 1836. during the canvass for the Presidency, 
when Mr. Van Buren was a cat lidate to succeed Gen. Jackson, he complied i 
+ r 


sith an invitation to deliver an oration on the 4th of July before the Democratic 
with an invitation 





tepublicans of his native town. In this address which was published, he fa- 
vored Gen. Jackson’s administration, and the electionof Mr. Van Buren. He also 


made two or three other addresses in the same cause during t 


hat canvass. His 
prandfather, father and many of kis early friends having been of the Democratic 
a ublican school, from the time of Jeiferson down, he naturally came to the 
same politics. It was dui ing the same season, that he was called upon by Gen. 
E. W. Ripley, the well known hero of Lundy’s Lane, and then in Congress from 
Louisian nf aad urged by him to remove to Louisiana, offering to resign him 
his law office and practice. Gen. Ripley was an uncle by marriage, and Allen if 
accepted the invitation, and repaired to Washingt: n, and spent the short session 
of Congress with him. During his stay there he was offered an office in Louisi- 


ana by the Sec. of the Treasury, Mr. Woodbury, which he declined. He em- 
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ployed some of his leisure moments in writing descriptions of scenes in Wash- 
ington, which were published in some of the northern papers. This was the 
closing session of Gen. Jackson’s administration, and the session of the expung- 
ing act. The U. S. Bank having been killed, the organs of the administration 
seemed to be turning against the State banks, and some of the writers advocated 
the destruction of all banks. ‘he Globe was thought to havea strong roclivity 
that way, and by its course create 1 considerable dissatisfaction among 
of the administration. 
to infuse a little different spirit into that journal.  Allen’s letters had attracted 
some attention, and his authorship had been traced out. This led to a visitation 

} 


] 
the friends 
} 


Some of these gentlemen thought it judicious, if possible, 


from some of the friend the administration above referred to, and an invita- 


ry into the Globe as an editor. This he declined unless he 
; 


tion by them to g 
could control the paper, which not meeting the views of the proprietor, erded 


the nevotiation. During this winter he became acquainted with Gen. Jackson, 
and most of the leading public men of that day. In the spring of 183 


witnessing the inauguration of M. Van Buren, his uncle fell into such a state 
of mental and bodily health, that he was induced to postpone his visit to 


+ 
i 


» alter 


Louisiana, and to accomodate his uncle by making a tour on horseback over 


the military tract of Illinois, 
tracts of land whi h his uncle beld there. This was the occasix n of his first visit 


in order to inspect a large number of scattered 








to St. Louis. After a month’s travel through the country between the Illinois 


i 


i, he reached Peoria. Here he first heard of the suspension of 






and the Mississiy 
specie payments, and of the universal catastropby, which had fallen upon the 
country. Here he also found letters from distinguished statesmen, urging him to 
return to Washington, to publish a new paper. :He returned to New York, where 
a meeting of many leading friends of the enterprize took place, and yielding to 
their solicitations, he wrote and publisned his prospectus for the publication of 
“The Madisonian,” and immediately gathered together his press, material and 


1 for Washington. His enter} rize awakened j¢ alousy and 


workmen, and starte: j 


enmity, and was attacked in advance. His first paper was issued on the i6th of 
August, 1837, and produced a very favorable impression throughout the country. 
The currency question then absorbed all others. The Sub-Treasury had been 
broached by Gouge, and a disposition was manifesting itself to de sheen all banks. 
and to establish an exclusively metallic currency. The Madisonian took 
ground against these movements. One of its leading ideas was that a 
mixed currency is essential to a highly civilized and commercial State. On 
the ist of September, Congress met in Extra session. After the elec tion of 
Mr. Polk, speaker, the message of the President was read, and was found to ities 
tain unexpectedly a recommendation of the Sub-Treasury scheme. The Madis- 
onian maintained its position. An election of printer was gone into. Gales and 
Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, Blair and Rives, of the Globe, and Thomas 
Allen, of the Madisonian, were the candidates. After three days’ hard fighting, 
Mr. Allen was elected, on the 7th of September, and on the 12th ballot. He 
was then 23 years of age. 

The difference of opininion between the original friends of the administration, 
on the ruling question of the day, led to warm discussions, and finally to a deadly 
feud. The spirit with which Mr. Allen conducted the discussion, on the part of 
the dissentients, who were stigmatized as “‘Conservatives,”’ is doubtless well re- 


membered by his cotemporaries. His opponents were called “Locofocos,” and 
. . Ty ; = 

he was present at the meeting at Tammany Hall, N. Y , from which that name 

was derived. Mr. Allen's friends were tallied **Conservatives,”? because he had 
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happened to use the word in contradistinction to the course of those who were 
apparently bent on destroying all the State banks. Gen. Jackson seems to 
have had a consciousness of the strength of Mr. Allen’s cause, when he predicted 
in a letter to Mr. Lewis that the Madisonian would overthrow the administration 
—a prediction that was perfectly fulfilled. Though frequently defeated, and re- 
duced to a minority in Congress, Mr. Van Buren persevered in his course, and 
Mr. Allen and his friends could not turn back. Being for several weeks sick, 
nearly unto death, in the spring of 1839, he on his recovery wrote forthe Nation- 
al Magazine a comprehensive review of the course of political events, which was 
extensively republished; and the same summer visited for several months the 
Virginia Springs, trom which he wrote a series of “letters of a convalescent,” 
descriptive of Virginia, which were much quoted. As the period approached 
for a nomination of candidates for the Presidency, fur the election of 1840, Mr, 
Allen expressed his preference for his democratic-republican friend, Mr. W. C. 
Rives, of Virginia, but at the same time indicated a willingness to support Gen. 
Scott with a ‘‘conservative’’ candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Upon the nom- 
ination of Gen. Harrison and John Tyler, however, Dec. 6th, 1839, by the Har- 
risburg Convention, Mr. Allen being satisfied, that it was vain to keep up a sep- 
erate organizatien, and finding the real opinions of the candidates corresponding 
nearly with his own, he at once resolved to support the nominations as the most 
elfective method ot defeating Mr. Van Buren. 

The columns of his paper bear internal evidence of the persevering labor and 
zeal with which he conducted the canvass, and sustained these nominations as 
“the true democratic republican ticket.”? On the 1)th of April, 1840, his whole 
printing establishment was burnt—supnosed to have been set on fire by an incendi- 
ary. The whole loss fell upon him, and swept nearly all he possessed, except his li- 
brary. On the2d of May following, however, his paper was re-issued with new 
materials, and as he announced it, 

eSelf-born, begotten by the parent flame, 
In which it burned—another and the same.”? 

At the great National Convention of Young Men, held at Baltimore, May 
5th, he addressed an assemblage in Monument Square, as one of the Vice- 
Presidents. He also addressed meetings indifferent States, during that campaign, 


and made a speech to his political friends at a public dinner given to him in his 


native town. His paper reached a circulation, during this canvass, of near 20,- 


000. At the session of 1840-41 he was elected printer to the U.S Senate, 


Gen. Harrison, at his arrival at Washington, took the earliest opportunity to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Allen, and to say that he had cerrectly re- 
presented his views, and did him the honor to consult him in relation to the 
formation of the cabinet. Mr. Allen was at the bed-side when the venerable 
President died, and was cordially hailed as a friend by Mr. Tyler on his coming 
into the vacated office, and his paper was made the mediuin of executive com- 
munications. In the differences which ensued between Mr. Tyler and a portion 
of his cabinet, Mr. Allen took ground in favor of a united cabinet, and though 
charged with *“‘blowing up the cabinet,’ he advocated simply, and without re- 
gard to personal consequences, what he deemed to be the true principle. He 
was sustained in this particular by Mr. Webster and Mr. J. Q. Adams, and was 
highly complimented on the floor of the Senate by Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Allen 
had a hand in the reconstruction of that cabinet, and used it in endeavoring to 
keep in Mr. Webster, and in bringing in Mr. Spencer. Never having been in 
favor of a National Bank, he found it perfectly consistent with his views, to sus- 
tain Mr. Tyler’s Veto of the Bank bill. In the modified form in which it was 
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alterwards presented in response to Mr. Tyler’s own views, he found more dif- 
ficulty in attempting to reconcile the growing differences between Mr. Tyler and 
the Whigs. Not fancying another four years of political gladiatorship under 
the prob ible circumstances thus approa¢ hing, he took the first opportunity to 


withdraw from editorial life, and accordingly sold his establishment in the fall of 


1841 to ho te ee 2 e was sti ’ urged to remain at Washington by 


the President, oo era ther ul Mr. Webster especially offered him 
But 
ponsible 
con- 

rol he may reier 
Mr. Allen’s edito 


have not roor 


with a 
But the 


rest- 


in the course of ¢ ‘ r two, 

From tl riod, his 

hlet on 

les to eastern pa S arainst 

by the 1. S. P. O. partment. By 
ibuted largely to bri iging into existence the 
‘h he was President for t vears. In 


e N itional 


; 


O act ept 

o Conven- 

he Mississippi river and its 

tributaries. This et s! great d of research and judgment, and 
has been mu 

In March, x , ‘n, at the request of a pu 


behalf of a subscription to the St. Louis 


lic meeting, made an address 


inter ie rs ol " is in 
and Cincinna iro i igain he is found at a meeting of property holders 
advocating the w } streets and extending the wharf. 

In 1848, he was requested by the Whig Central Comuittee of St. Louis to run 


for the office of Senator, | ith the rest of the ticket, failed of an election, 


These facts are only ment ed as showing his interest for the prosperity of 


St. Louis, and his active co-operation with its peculiar friends, 
The project of a railroad to the Pacific having been discussed in various quart- 
ers. and Senator Benton having early in 1849 brought forward a bill in Congress 


to accomplish it, a large meeting of the citizens of St. Louis was called on the 


2Uth of February, to take action on thesubject. Mr. Allen reported to the meet- 


~ 
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ing a series of resolutions, strongly in favor of the construction of a ** Nationa 


Central Highway” to the Pacific, which were unanimously adopted, and subse- 
quently receivec a hearty response trom the Legislature then in sessior 

In May of the same year. a National ! 1 was called on the subject of 
the Pacific Railroad to be held St. > and 2,000 copies of the add: ss of 
*‘the people of St. Louis to he people o , ted States,’ rom the pen of 
n was hel 


Thomas Allen, were publish 
in October. Fourteen State »y esented. 1 é t. the duty was 


cominitted to M 
of the United St 
He was also sent 
23d of the 

But notwi very little 
immediate I ition oO ui! iu j 1) t ck cou panies were 
not in high f ars, Withe 
out scarcely a « 

Many railros been £ nte n time to time, bu little value 
: +} + + 


was place ion them, tha excey nerhaps in two or th J nces ne « 
nize, ) reunate for the cause 


rpore 


ators never proceded so far as even to org 


of internal improvement in Missouri, that the General As y, at the session 
of 1848-49, granted a charter for the Pacific ulroad. This cl 

tained through the instrumentality of a few individua who ant 

tions on the part of Congress to the constructior 

the State, aimed to obviate any impediment w 

by procuring a charter in advance from the M 

expected that this work would be commenced as 

at least for many years. 

From this time Mr. Allen seems to have devoted much of h‘s thoucht and 
energy to this subj and and for some time to have fought single-handed against 
much prejudice and want of interest. On the 29th of January, 1850, be pub- 
lished a card calling public attention to the charter, and personally invited the 


corporators toa meeting. Before this meeting he read an address that. for com- 


prehensiveness of view, and accuracy of detai ot only showed that he had 
really given his heart to the work, a1 izht and studied for its accomplish- 


ment, but also satisfied others of it reser ‘ability. At this meeting the 


gentlemen present subscribed $154,000, and ac ife was given to railroads in 
Missouri. This address has been exte nsivel¥ re blished and quoted over the 
country, and at tae time did very much to establish, abroad from this State, con- 
fidence in the subject. 

Subsequently, Mr. Allen was elected President of the company, and has re- 
mained as such to the present time, each year seeming to demonstrate more clearly 
his fitness for the position. 

But the work had to be commeneed. A chief engineer was appointed, sur- 
veysto Kansas made, the ground broken on the 4th July, 1851, and the contrac- 
tors fairly at work by September. Meanwhile, Mr. Allen wa: elected to the 
Senate for four yoars, taking his seat in the winter of 1850-51. He aroused in- 
terest in the country for the Pacific Railroad by making speeches in nearly 
every county from St. Louis toKanzas, and got up numerous petitions praying 
Congress for agrant of land to aid the work. In the Senate. he succe led in 
procuring a loan of State credit for $2,000,000. This was the great measure of 
the session, and was carried only after a long and arduous contest. Taking a 
general interest in the Internal Improvement policy for the State, he introduced 


a general Plank-Road law, and a general law relating to telegraph companies, 
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After returning from the Senate, Mr. Allen, still giving his whole time to the 
Pacific Railroad, spent some time at the East, and onthe 10th of June, 1852, 
Congress passed the long desired act granting to the Pacific Railroad alternate 
sections of land. 

At the request of Mr. Allen, as President of the Railroad Company, the 
Governor called session of the Legislature in September, for the purpose 
of acting upon the grant. \t this session some controversy arose as to whether 
the lands should be sated on a line to Kanzas or ona line to the southwest part 
of the State, and nothing ccomplished, but a provision for the Hannibal & 


St. Joseph railroad, of w he was the anthor 


ines of a system of railroads for the State of Missouri connecting with 


The out! 


the improvemen boring States, had been frequently discussed in the 
Western Journal, but hithert he action of the Missouri Legislature in respect 
to the s ib) ? ernal improvements had been limited to isolated objects. The 
adoption of a system whicl ould embrace the interests, promote the prosperity 
and insure the Oo al ¢ peration of the pe ple of all parts of the State, was 
regarded b Ir. 2 | as necessary to a successful prosecution of those works, 
which had al y engaged blic attention. Acting upon these views, he sub- 
mitted « I September a s\stem of railroads for Missouri as follows: 

The Pacific rail { from St. Louis to the Kanzas; the suuthwestern branch 
railroad running from St. \is to the western boundary south of the Osage river; 
a railroa ie n Me tain, with a right of extension to the Mississippi riv- 
er or to the Arkansas State line; the North Missouri railroad, from St. Louis to 
the Iowa boundary line; tle encouragement of the Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road; a railroad fi 1e western terminus of the Pacific railroad up the Missouri 
valley, so as to connect the Pacific with the Hannibal and St. Joseph road. 

It isa remarkable tact, that although the Legislature was not prepared for such 
a suggestion at the time, yet in less than four months the entire system was 
adopted, and a loan of the public credit, made to every one of the roads named 
excepting one which was lost by the veto of the Governor. This was accom- 
plished at the secon ssion of the extra session held in Decetnber. 

This system of railroads for Missouri, as now established by law, with the 
public means granted to each, is as follows: 
The Pacific Railroad, total State loan. --+++.+ -- sees wees eee $3,000,000 

Portion of land grant about 150,000 acres. 
The Southwestern Branch Road, State loan-+++ eevee oeee eeeeee 1,000,000 

Portion of land grant, about 1,150,000 acres. 
Iron Mountain Road, State loan--e+ee coos eeoee tee eens weeeee 750.000 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railread, State loan--- teeeee covers 1,500,000 

Land grant to, estimated 600,000 acres. 


North Missouri Railroad, State loan --ccscs coccee covces se eres 2,000,000 


Total State loan authorized..-+ esseee covces coecee eovees oe $8,250 K00 
During the recent regular session of the 17th General Assembly of the State, 
Mr. ALLEN introduced and procured the enactment of a number of laws. Among 
the most important is the General Railroad Law, which contains provisions cal- 
culatud to give energy to all our railroad improvements. This law provides for 
the levying of taxes to pay municipal subscriptions to railroads, the receipts for 
which are to be convertible into stock. It also establishes the guage for all 
railroads in Missouri at five feet six inches. 
A law providing for a geological survey of the State, which Mr. Allen intro- 
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duced two years before, he carried through atthe last session. By this law 
$10,000 a year, for two years, is appropriated to this interesting objec ¢. 

By another law of his, the Pacific Railroad Company are authorized to extend 
their road to any point west of the boundary of the State. This is preparatory to 
the procurement of power and means from the Congress of the United States, to 
continue the road to California. 

Duly estimating the vast expenditures to be made in the purchase of railroad 
iron, Mr. Allen was desirous of seeing the manufacture of rails started in Mis- 
souri, where the raw material is so abundant. He therefore introduced a bill 
offering a bounty on the production of railroad iron in this State, but owing to 
subsequent illness he was unable to follow it up. The same may be said of an 
important bill he carried through the Senate, transferring the recent land grant of 
Congress, in aid of a railroad from Cairo to Fulton, so far as this State has t.tle, 
to the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad, adding thereto for the same purpose 
alternate sections of the State swamp lands. 

During the above period of Mr. Allen’s service in the Senate, he was Chairman 
of the Committee on Internal Improvements. And it may be truly said, that 
during that period more has been accomplished on that subject than was ever be- 
fore even attempted within the State. 

It may thus be seen, that from 1849 to the present time Mr. Allen has devoted 
his whole time to Internal Improvements for the State, looking to them for con- 
nections with eitherocean. The same untiring energy has been applied to this 
that in early life brought success in everything undertaken for himself, and there 
is now every prospect of successinthis. Mr. Allen’s property is principally in 
unimproved city lois, and his exclusive devotion to the Pacific Railroad, to the 
neglect of private interests, must have involved much pecuniary loss. 

Mr. Allen has, at different times, appeared before the public as lecturer, and 
generally on subjects connected with the progress of the country. His interest 
in the Pacific Raifroad led him to a study of Eastern commerce, and last win- 
ter, in St. Louis, he delivered a lecture on “Japan and the Expedition,’ which 
showed a great deal of research into the history of that sealed nation. At the 
request of the Missouri Historical Society, it was repeated at Jefferson City, and 
by that society deemed so entertaining and instructive, that they ordered it printed 
in pamphlet form. : 

Mr. Av en 1s stil! President of the P. R. Co., having been four times elected to 
that office—4th time March 30, 1853. The great work over which he presides is so 
planned and located, and so forks, as to strike the western boundary of Missouri 
at two important points, one in Jackson, and one in Newton or McDonald coun- 
ty, each prong being about 300 miles long, one of which is destined, inevitably, 
to be the great thoroughfare of the California and Chinese trade. 

The following paragraph which appeared in the “Evening News,” of 31st of 
December, 1852, does no more than justice to the sagacity and indomitable perse- 
verance, which characterize the subject of this sketch. After noticing the part 
which others had taken in establishing our excellent system of railroads, the 
writer says: 

“‘But after giving all the credit due them to all the early and steadfast friends 
ef the Missouri railroad system, it is not to be denied that to Tuomas Axien, 
Esq., of St. Louis, above all other men in the State, belongs the honor of matur- 
ing and establishing that system as the settled policy of the land. To his clear 
foresight, to his sound judgment, to his ardent support, and to his inflexible pur- 
pose, hopefully following up the cause he had espoused, in the darkest and most 
discouraging hours, and when the hearts of men ordinarily more sanguine, olten 
failed them, do we chiefly owe the triumph that now swells with pride the breast 
of every citizen of the State.” 
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BY MRS. MARY R, HALL. 
An article bearing the above title appeared in the “Western Jour- 
last, containing sentiments which should eall 


nal’? of December 
forth a hearty response from all the philanthropic and humane, and 
lead to corresponding action. 

To reflective minds. and more especially to those whose ardent de- 
sire is to promote the happiness and prosperity of our nation, nothing 
is so painful to behold, as the countless numbers of young, immortal 
beings, entering upon the stage of life, destitute of moral prineiple, 
regardless of the rights of God or man, trampling upon virtue, and 
addicted to every known vice. And then to feel that the sin lieth 
not at their own door; that they are nof, in most cases responsible for 
the crimes they are led to commit; truly, this conviction should call 
forth every energy for the suppressicn of the evil. 

Ignorance, is but a stepping-stone to vice; and where it is suffered 
to exist, vice must almost necessarily follow. 

The little infant of a poor loathsome, degraded parent, when it first 
opens its eyes upon the light, is stainless and pure in spirit as a 
cherub! Its little sowl has never felt the polluting impress of sin; its 
tiny hand has never been raised to do deeds of violence; nor has it 
ever profaned its God or eursed its fellow men! Days, weeks, months, 


yass away and lengthen into years during which a feariul change has 
] d 5 . 5 Db 


been wrought, 
From the first dawn of existence the child has breathed a polluted 


atmosphere. The mother’s voice has never been heard in gentle ac- 
cents, teaching the little one to lisp its earliest prayer; nor has he 
been taught to bow the knee, and lay the sacrifice of a broken heart 
upon the altar of the Most High! 

The father has never instilled into the mind of his boy, principles 
of morality or virtue, nor warned him to shun the path that must term- 
na te, inevitably, in disgrace and ruin. 

Qn the contrary, his example is sueh as to lead the child at once to 
enter upon a course of vice, and to ¢lose up one by one every avenue 
of his soul; when at an early age the hardened wretch shrinks not 
from crimes too black to be recorded here. No light has been thrown 
upon his darkened mind from his mtercourse with books, for alas! 
the child has never been taught to read! Thus he goes forth into the 
world to mingle with companions as hardened and vicious as himself 
when uncared for, unsought, and shunned by the virtuous and good, 
what remains for him but to rush madly on to ruin, unmindful of all 
conseguences ? Thus generation after generation passes away with- 
out any perceptable, moral change; their numbers increase with fear- 
ful rapidity, deluging our land with blood and guilt, polluting the very 
atmosphere they breathe, retarding the progress of virtue, and ob- 
struetive to the peace and prosperity of our nation. 

And thus they are suffered to exist; plague-spots in every com- 
munity, contaminating and corrupting all who eome within reach of 
them baleful influence. 

And so they will continue to pass on, unless vigorous efforts are 
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made for suppressing the evil, while there is yet hope that attempts 
to arrest its progress may be crowned with success. One thing is 


eertain; these poor, degraded beings will never reform themselves. 
They have no desires for reformation, and allowing, that they had, 
they have no moral power to effect it. 

What then is to be done ? What is the duty of those who have the 
power, who are conscious that they have weapons in their hands, 


which if rightly wielded, must strike a deadly blow at the root of 
vice ? 

What is the duty of our Legislators; of those who have wealth, in- 
fluence, and who fill high stations of honor in our country. in regard 
to this great evil, which is swelling and increasing every veneration, 
and threatening the destruction of our glorious Repuhlie ? 

While other great questions relative to national policy are agitating 
the public mind, sh ail this, which is of more importance than all others 
eombined,. be suffered to pass by tota lly disregarded ? | speak not 
without due eonsideration, when I say that this momentous question 
is of vast more importance, than all others combined; upon which so 
many pens are employ ed, and whieh absorb the thoughts of miny of 
our noblest minds ! And why ? Is not the fearful increase of vice and 
immorality undermining the foundation upon which the noble su- 
perstruc ture of our R epublie rests ? Is it not sapping the large life- 
drops from the very fountain of her existence—aiming its poisonous 
arrows at her noble heart—infusing its deadly venom into every vein 
and artery of "ates system—wea kening every nerve and causing the 
whole fabric to feel such convulsive shocks, which if continued 1 must 
terminate her extstence ? 

In vain are institutions of Jearning multiplied in our land if the 
large class o! poor, degraded human beings feel for th iem no interest 
and have no access tothem. While the favored ones are struggling 
to climb up the rugged hill of science, the strong undercurrent of 
vice is successfully dashing its turbid waters against Ms bese, and 
inch by inch w ill wear away each foothold, until it will be left in its 
ruins, unscathed by the toiling student, a blackened wreck of its 
former greatness : 

Divines may exhaust all their energies and their elequence, in 
striving for the promotion of virtue and religion in our land, but their 
voices are not heard by those for whom we now plead, they are not 
found among those, who go up to worship in the sanetuary of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

Laws may be enacted and enforced, still vice moves on in bold de- 
fiance, gathering strength from increasing numbers. 

True, benevolent individuals have snatched here and there a vie- 
tim and torn off his fetters—Sabbath schools have accomplished much 
and yet the work is scarcely begun. The public mind is not suffi- 
ciently aroused upon this subject, and it is to be most fervently hoped 
that the voiee from St. Louis may be heard throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, until an appropriation be made for the es- 
tablishment of “Juvenite Reform Schools” in every city in our Unionl 
It will add a gem of unrivalled lustre to the already brilliant coronet 
which sparkles on the fair brow of our sister city, if she stands first 
in this great and noble work of reform. 
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I have thrown together the above, scattering remarks, without re- 
gard to system or order. (for I write not to please the critic, unless 
it please him to find fault) and will close by adding a few more of my 
own which have already appeared in print ; but which I tiiink as ap- 
propriate in this place as any that suggest themselves to my mind at 
present. 

Education alone can elevate human beings who have so long groped 
their way amid the dark avenues of ignorance, superstition and vice, 
till their benighted souls scarce bear the impress of God’s holy im- 
age—till form and power of speech alone, distinguish them from the 
beasts that perish. 

I am well aware, many will contend that but little can be done to- 
wards elevating such characters, that they will manifest their low 
origin after the utmost pains has been bestowed upon them. That 
there will always be grades in society, I do not doubt; but I do not 
believe that it must necessarily follow that thousands must sink down 
in ignorance and pollution till it becomes impossible to reclaim them. 

There will always be poor in our land, but poverty should be no 
excuse for tgnorance or crime. Educate the mass, and there will be 
less poverty: !or where the mind is enlightened, corresponding efforts 
will be made to occupy a respectable position in society. 1 do not 
contend that children of illiterate, low-bred, vicious parents, will, as 
a general thing rise at once to distinction and honor, even though they 
may have the advantages of a common education. 

But they will advance a step at least—there will be a very decided 
improvement of the old stock,—continue to educate, and the next 
generation will take a step still higher, and the next higher yet; and 
when a few generations shall have passed away—as an orator is pro- 
claiming to assembled thousands, whose whole souls burn with the 
fire of his eloguence,—as the voice of the statesman reverberates 
through the halls of Congress, till lost amid the deafening shouts of 
applause;—as the man of God stands high upon the walls of Zion, 
proclaiming the great truths of the everlasting gospe],—as the pale 
poet sits till his midnight lamp but dimly burns, pressing his tremb- 
Jing hand upon his throbbing brow where ideas are rapidly concen- 
trating, and struggling to be freed from the prison-house of his brain, 
that they may astonish the world with their powerful imagery—who, 
who will then trace back the generations long since passed away, and 
behold the ancestors of these exalted individuals, poor, unlearned, 
vicious,—inhabiting the low, dark hovels and the dens of crime, that 
now mar the beauty of every city and town ? 

Nay, tell me not that it is impossible for education to accomplish 
this great work! It can and will do it! Who would believe that the 
hundreds of the finest flavored apples all sprang from the wild crab- 
apple, which in its uncultivated state is so unwholesome and unpal- 
atable; and from which we would turn away with a wry face if we 
attempted but to taste the fruit? And yet this is the case! And the 
potatoe, that root so highly esteemed is said at first to have been pois- 
onous! And so might many of our choicest luxuries, be traced back 
to most humble origins, the first crop after cultivation was but little 
improvec, but year after year of unremitting toil has brought them te 
that state of perfection for which our ancestors labored ! 
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And is not the human mind, that noble specimen of God’s work- 
manship, as capable of being improved as the wild unpalatable fruits 
of earth ? Jt mo.t assuredly is: and education shall be the great weap- 
on of our warfare, which we will wage against ignorance and vice, 
until the object for which we strive shall be obtained. 


Keokuk, Iowa, March, 1853. 
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By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 





Aa episode, in which Francois puzzles himself, as well as the reader. in useless conjectures 
respectir the object of the Expedition as well as the probable cost thereof. 
Having thus presented, with our inadequate descriptive powers, the tout-en- 
semble of this clorious ente prise, so as to afford the mind’s eye of the reader, a 
coup @euil at the ingredients which form its component parts, as we ll as an idea 


Or 
the mixture, causes the immediate descent of the balance to pusilanimity, it be- 
asthe Froissart of the stirring events of the period, to favor the 


fthe powerful precipitate constituting its basis, and which whenever cast into 
‘ 


comes us, 


friendly reader, with a glimpse likewise at the probable causes which may have 
originated the compound, and the pr obable important results tobe expected from 
its administration by the wise pha: macopists who manufactured it. 


In other words, these memoranda which set out ostensibly to narrate facts, 
should embody as far as possible, the various circumstances which may have in- 
fluenced the chronicler, whilst digesting them ; so as to afford the reader an equal 
chance with himself in balancing the pros and cons involved therein, and in de- 
the context, whether prejudice has leaned to the right or left, 

e facts themselves of that indispensable beauty of genuine 
History ; strict and bona fide impartiality. 

The reader, like a traveller with the mirage in view, has toiled on through 
the four preceding chapters, under the vain delusion, that each succeeding one, 
would, like some welcome finger-board, inform him of the distance yet to be 
traversed, or at least afford him some clue to the route he is pursuing. 

But, like some of the unfortunate pilgrims mentioned by the good John Bun- 
yan, he has been tempted to loiter, by the wayside and be amused with the tricks 
of rascally mules, and long yarns of marvellous hunts and still more marvellous 
speeches. 

He has camped, cooked, eaten, slept, travelled and hunted with the explor- 
ers. He has chatted with the engages, and has peered into that museum and 
sanctum of science, the wagon of instruments ; and, notwithstanding all this and 
a great deal more, he is doubtless as much in the dark as the most unsophisticated 
hand in camp, respecting the why, the where and the wherefore of it all. 

What of thai? Are there not compasses and theodolites in abundance? — 
What difference should it make therefore, whether our destination be Terra del 
Fuego or the Mountains of the Moon? Itis none of our business at any rate, and 
provided we pay proper attention to our mules and assist at the wheel in casea 
wagon stalls or the observatory has to cross a mud puddle, we are doing our 
duty as explorers and taking a sufficient recoanaissance of the region for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

As to the why and the wherefore of all this armada. That is another 
question, 


tr 
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*¢ Aye there's the rub.”? 

For this is rather an indelicate query and very rude, when viewed in connection 
with some of the previous notes. But having started on this trip, with the full as- 
surance of realizing his hopes and the oft repeated dreams of his boyhood—ob- 
tained by the warmest and strongest of written recommendations, Francois, 
for one, was‘bound for California; whether he ever succeeded or not, will be 
discovered in the sequel. 

30 
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But the Expedition ; the Pack-sadidle Expedition, with all its droves of horses 
and wagons, and white mei, cainp-kettles and black cooks. Why was all this 
leaving the barders of Missouri and striking out towards the Far West? 

Yes, the question natu ally presents its if at this j incture of our narrative, as 


to the why and wherefore so large a body of armed men, sufficient to form a 


small ariny in the Indian Country, with their bands of horses, muies, and beeves, 
» * , } ‘ ‘ ‘ , y ¢ ’ ' ’ j 
i t i ' i si i y i ia i il . aut athide Is , ys seUVils al ‘ ° 
their train of wagons, laden with munitions, ammunition, provi ind equif 
ments ol every variety from one ot Franenhofer’s best refractors to Thomas 
Gray’s patent iron pickets, etc, etc, ete, with kegs of brandy, pounds of vermil- 
ion and boxes; of vermicelli and macaronti—are thus gathered together on our 


ly be expected from their future 


border, and what important res ilts can possib 
movements? 
Here are eighty men or more, some two hundred head of horses and mules, 


hired or purchased at the expense ef government, all (excepting the men) pro- 
perly branded with the United States brand, (or rather with the letter F which 
ainounts to the same thing.) and all to be paid ior with United States money, out 


ofthe U. S. pocket. 

( By the bye, for fear we for, et it, the Frenchman’s little patrimony at home 
paid an annual tax.) 

The expense of such an enterprise therefore, though gotten up on the most 
economical scale, some ol nd others only seventy-five 
dollars per month, and the bacon and sugar lasting only as jar as Pawnee Fork, 
could not be insignificant, even for such a treasury as Uncle Samuel is known to 
have aright to check upon; and the results to be expected should doubtless cor- 
respond, in Importance, to the greatness of the expenditure. 

Forty, fifty or sixty thousand dollars, is an inconsiderable sum, to be sure, 
for a great and wealthy people, and especially for a free one ; and millions have 
been expended since the tlood, by the e1 lightened portion of the human race in 
exploring the countries and ascertaining the manners and customs of tue barba- 
rian balance. King and Queens, Czars and Emperors, have vied in equipping 
fleets and armies to search for and conquer new lands and nations for their re- 
spective crowns, and Discovery hand in hand with Conquest, with their overwelm- 
ing Banner of Progress, have traversed Oceans and Continents with their mighty 
tread. 

The fleets of an I. abella and of a Ferdinand bore Columbus in search ofa 
world. The enterprise of an Elizabeth scattered her navigators and bucaneers 
over the Atlantic and Pacific, and the dollars of Uncle Samuel are bound for the 
expenses of the Great northwestern, mule-wagon and pack-saddle exploring ex- 
pedition, of 18345. 

Christopher Columbus discovered a hemis~here, Captain Cook whole arch- 
pelagoes; Vancouver, Byron, Drake, Wallis, Wilkes, etc., sailed around eonti- 
nents and islands innumerable,—throngh sounds and straits, oceans, inlets, bays, 
and gulfs, and Franklin hes ice-bound in the Polar Seas. 

What therefore have we to discover? 
What world is there for us to conquer? 

Has the Columbia ceased to flow into the Paeilic, or the Colorado into the 
Gulf of California? Have Lewis and Clark ever crossed the Rocky Mountains 
or Pike and Gregg the Llano Estacado? Has the broad wagon road to New 
Mexico, become such an insignificant Buffalo path, since 1820, as_ to require 
an army of surveyors to ascertain its bearings, and have the Spanish Peaks ceas- 
ed to be land-marks for the mountaineer and trader? Are ge ographers ignorant 
of the locality of Bent’s Fort or Salt Lake, and has The Great South Pass been 
lately removed by the Indians or an earthquake, from the place it occupied, 
when our trappers passed through its broad defiles many years ago ; in search of 
new stamping grounds beyond it? That the government of the United States 
find it necessary to despatch an expedition of this kind at an enormous cost, to 
ascertain the truth of such ancient axioms? 

Does the solution of such practical problems require the mathematical 
science of an Archimedes or a Herschel, and all the pack animals to be purchased 
along the Missouri and Arkansas borders? No, the object cannot be discovery, 
for the simple reason that there is nothing but what has been discovered, long ago. 
There may probably be something to analyz. ; the Beer Springs for instance or 
the deposits of mountain rivulets, or something to be collected in the way of 
fossils and sphenopteris. But surely Uncle Sam would not pay so much for a 
whistle, nor for the rarest organic remains, even were the Petrified forest and 
the stalactite Buffalo included. 
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The object of this expedition, therefore, cannot be an idle one ; neither pro- 
jected for the improvement and amusement of government officers, at govern- 
ment’s expense, nor for a topographical and analytical survey of the far west, in- 
tended to connect with Wilkes explurations and that of the Japam Squadron as 
appropriations for such purposes are, for the most part, rather tardily acted 
upon, and generally share the fate of such Bills as propose a pension, an improve- 
ment in the navigation of western waters or others unimportant. Ifa strict and 
rigid survey of the great prairies and Rocky Mountains be in contemplation, 
preparatory to purchasing from the Blackfeet and Camanches, and cutting their 
war-grounds up into fortys and eightys, why does not government in its wisdom 
evince more of it, by sending out men as familiar with every hill and valley, every 
creek and river, every route and pass, every nook, corner, crag, crevice and 
hole, in this magnificent portion of America, as they are with their rifle and 
knife? who have chased the Bnffalo over the level plain, and fought the griz- 
aly bear in the rocky defiles years ago; who have wandered over the heated 
sands and camped in the eternal snow—who have chained their traps in the 
mountain stream and in the deep bottomed cafion, years ago ; who have thirsted 
and starve? and fought to the knife with the ferocious tribes infesting both wil- 
low bottom and boundless prairie, years ago; men who have grown grey, since 
they passed and repassed with their traps and their trappings, their animals and 
their beaver packs, through The Great South Pass, years ago; men who have 
passed through all these scenes without murmuring or flinching, or attracting at- 
tention even from that government which should have, at least, remembered them 
many years ago.* 

Such men, for instance, as Fitzpatrick, the Sublettes, Campbell, Vasquez, 
Ashley, Smith, Bridger, Walker, etc., etc. These are the surveyors, these are the 
pilots, these are the savans, and practical ones at that, who could have informed 
Government, years ago, for a less sum than forty or fifty thousand dollars; 
whether a two horse wagon laden with household goods and gods, if not with 
instruments and specimens, could pass the Rocky Mountains. These are the 
“western men, who are animated with the spirit of exploratory enterprize 
which characterizes that people.”? (Vide Fremont’s nep., Expedition, see, 
fol. 226.) 

Those who have traveled, trapped and traded upon every stream of note, 
should certainly be @pable of informing us of the character of those streams, 
and though their rifle and butcher-knife be but rude instruments to take an ob- 
servation with, cannot we rely upon their statements as to whether California 
lies west of the Cordilleras or the Navajoes south of the Arkansas? Can they 
not inform us of the Indian feuds, whether the Sioux are at war with the Crows, 
—the Arapahoes and Chiennes with the Apaches,—the Camanches with the 
Mexicans, ete., etc? Can they tell us anything of the habits of the Buffalo—of 
the Bear, the Beaver. the Elk. the Deer, the Antelope, the Wolf, the Fox, 
the Prairie dog, the Indian and the rattlesnake ; or are these animals, of which 
they are ignorant? Though unacquainted perhaps with the Linnaean phraseolo- 
gy and the dead languages, they may possibly speak a little Sioux or Spanish and 
hold an interesting conversation with the balance by means of the manual al- 
phabet? Have they ever noticed ries aureum in the mountain valleys, plums on 
the Washita or pinus monophylius inthe Sierras? Have they seen rabbits among 
the artemisia; had cactus in their moccasins, or fed the starving animals on equise- 
tum hyemale, or the bark of the populus canadensis? Enough of this, a truce to 
such questions; for Uncle Samuel with all his foresight is certainly wrong for 
once, if the object be geographical discovery. He would certainly have em- 
ployed such veterans as we have mentioned, if not as chicfs, most assuredly as 
pilots in guiding his greenhern relatives over the vast solitudes which constitute 
the war-ground of the Redman and the home of the Trappers. 

We must therefore look to the other horn of the dilemma for the solution of 
the query ; Conquest must be the motive power, which prompts the old gentle- 
man, to send forth his little army of sappers and warriors, dragoons and riflemen: 
Some important province, some mysterious land overflowing with milk and honey 





* Notre.—“‘And, for the guidance of the future historian of the West, we deem it but test- 
ice to state. while the witnesses are still living to confirm the assertion, that MAJOR FIT2- 
PATRICK, inthe year 1§24, led through the SouTH Pass the first band of white men, wheever 
erossed that route tothe Pacific siope.’’ 

See article by Solitaire in vol. 3, No. 34, of St. Leuis Reveille, containing o brief aecount 
ef Major Fitzpatrick. 
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gut the Expedition ; the Pack-saddle Expedition, with all its droves of horses 
and wagons, and white mein, camp-kettles and black cooks. Why was all this 
leaving the borders of Missouri and striking out towards the Far West? 
Yes. the question nat irally presents itself at this juncture of our narrative, as 
to the why and wherefore so large a body of armed men, sufficient to form a 
small ariny in the Indian Country, with their bands of horses, muies, and beeves, 
their train of wagons, laden with munitions, ammunition, provisions and equip- 
ments of every variety from one of Franenhofer’s best refractors to Thomas 
Gray’s patent iron pickets, etc, etc, ete, with kegs of brandy, pounds of vermil- 
ion and boxe; of vermicelli and macaroni—are thus gathered together on our 
border, and what important results can possibly be expected from their future 


movements? 
Here are eighty men or more, some two hundred head of horses and mules, 
*xpense ef government, all (excepting the men) pre- 
ited States brand, (or rather with the letter F which 
) and all to be paid ior with United States money, out 


hired or purch ised at the 
perly branded with the U 
amounts to the same thing 
of the U. S. pocket. 

( By the bye, for fear we for, et it, the Frenchman’s little patrimony at home 
paid an annual tax.) 

The expense of such an enterprise therefore, though gotten up on the most 
economical scale, some of the men getting only filteen and others ouly seventy-five 
dollars per month, and the bacon and sugar lasting only as jar as Pawnee Fork, 
could not be insignificant, even for such a treasury as Uncle Samuel is known to 
have aright to check upon; and the results to be expected should doubtless cor- 
respond, 1n importance, to greatness of the « xpenditure. 

Forty, fifty or sixty thousand dollars, is an inconsiderable sum, to be sure, 
le, and especially for a free one ; and millions have 


ue 


for a great and wealthy peop : 
been expended since the tlood, by the enlightened portion of the human race in 
exploring the countries and ascertaining the manners and customs of tue barba- 
rian balance. King and Queens, Czars and Emperors, have vied in equipping 
fleets and armies to search for and conquer new lands and nations for their re- 
spective crowns, and Discovery hand in hand with Conquest, with their overwelm- 
ing Banner of Progress, have traversed Oceans and Continents with their mighty 
tread. 
The fleets of an I. abella and of a Ferdinand bore Columbus in search ofa 
world. The enterprise of an Elizabeth scattered her navigators and bucaneers 
over the Atlantic and Pacific, and the dollars of Uncle Samuel are bound for the 
expenses of the Great northwestern, mule-wagon and pack-saddle exploring ex- 
pedition, of 1345. 

Christopher Columbus discovered a hemis~here, Captain Cook whole arch- 
pelagoes; Vancouver, Byron, Drake, Wallis, Wilkes, etc., sailed around eonti- 
nents and islands innumerable,—through sounds and straits, oceans, inlets, bays, 
and gulfs, and Franklin hes ice-bound in the Polar Seas. 

What therefore have we to discover? 
What world is there for us to conquer? 

Has the Columbia ceased to flow into the Pacific, or the Colorado into the 
Gulf of California? Have Lewis and Clark ever crossed the Rocky Mountains 
or Pike and Gregg the Llano Estacado? Has the bread wagon road to New 
Mexico, become such an insignificant Buffalo path, since 1820, as to require 
an army of surveyors to ascertain its bearings, and have the Spanish Peaks ceas- 
ed to be land-marks for the mountaineer and trader? Are geographers ignorant 
of the locality of Bent’s Fort or Salt Lake, and has The Great South Pass been 
lately removed by the Indians or an earthquake, from the place it occupied, 
when our trappers passed through its broad defiles many years ago ; in search of 
new stamping grounds beyond it? That the government of the United States 
find it necessary to despatch an expedition of this kind at an enormous cost, to 
ascertain the truth of such ancient axioms? 

Does the solution of such practical problems require the mathematical 
science of an Archimedes or a Herschel, and all the pack animals to be purchased 
along the Missouri and Arkansas borders? No, the object cannot be discovery, 
for the simple reason that there is nothing but what has been discovered, long ago, 
There may probably be something to analyz. ; the Beer Springs for instance or 
the deposits of mountain rivulets, or something to be colleeted in the way of 
fossils and sphenopteris. But surely Uncle Sam would not pay so much for a 
whistle, nor for the rarest organic remains, even were the Petrified forest and 


the stalactite Buffalo included. 
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The object of this expedition, therefore, cannot be an idle one ; neither pro- 
jected for the improvement and amusement of government officers, at govern- 
ment’s expense, nor fora topographical and analytical survey of the far west, in- 
tended to connect with Wilkes explorations and that of the Japan Squadron as 
appropriations for such purposes are, for the most part, rather tardily acted 
upon, and generally share the fate of such Bills as propose a pension, an improve- 
ment in the navigation of western waters or others unimportant. Ifa strict and 
rigid survey of the great prairies and Rocky Mountains be in contemplation, 
preparatory to purchasing from the Blackfeet and Camanches, and cutting their 
war-grounds up into fortys and eightys, why does not government in its wisdom 
evince more of it, by sending out men as familiar with every hill and valley, every 
creek and river, every route and pass, every nook, corner, crag, crevice and 
hole, in this magnificent portion of America, as they are with their rifle and 
knife? who have chased the Bnffalo over the level plain, and fought the griz- 
sly bear in the rocky defiles years ago; who have wandered over the heated 
sands and camped in the eternal snow—who have chained their traps in the 
mountain stream and in the deep bottomed caifion, years ago ; who have thirsted 
and starve? and fought to the knife with the ferocious tribes infesting both wil- 
low bottom and boundless prairie, years ago; men who have grown grey, since 
they passed and repassed with their traps and their trappings, their animals and 
their beaver packs, through The Great South Pass, years ago; men who have 
passed through all these scenes without murmuring or flinching, or attracting at- 
tention even from that government which should have, at least, remembered them 
many years ago.* 

Such men, for instance, as Fitzpatrick, the Sublettes, Campbell, Vasquez, 
Ashley, Smith, Bridger, Walker, etc., etc. These are the surveyors, these are the 
pilots, these are the savans, and practical ones at that, who could have informed 
Government, years ago, for a less suin than forty or fifty thousand dollars; 
whether a two horse wagon laden with household goods and gods, if not with 
instruments and specimens, could pass the Rocky Mountains. These are the 
“western men, who are animated with the spirit of exploratory enterprize 
which characterizes that people.” (Vide Fremont’s nep., Expedition, see, 
fel. 226.) 

Those who have_traveled, trapped and traded upon every stream of note, 
should certainly be c¥pable of informing us of the character of those streams, 
and though their rifle and butcher-knife be but rude instruments to take an ob- 
servation with, cannot we rely upon their statements as to whether California 
lies west of the Cordilleras or the Navajoes south of the Arkansas? Can they 
not inform us of the Indian feuds, whether the Sioux are at war with the Crows, 
—the Arapahoes and Chiennes with the Apaches,—the Camanches with the 
Mexicans, ete., etc? Can they tell us anything of the habits of the Buffalo,—of 
the Bear, the Beaver, the Elk, the Deer, the Antelope, the Wolf, the Fox, 
the Prairie dog, the Indian and the rattlesnake ; or are these animals, of which 
they are ignorant? Though unacquainted perhaps with the Linnaean phraseolo- 
gy and the dead languages, they may possibly speak a little Sioux or Spanish and 
hold an interesting conversation with the balance by means of the manual al- 
phabet? Have they ever noticed ries aureum in the mountain valleys, plums on 
the Washita or pinus monophylius in the Sierras? Have they seen rabbits among 
the artemisia; had cactus in their moccasins, or fed the starving animals on equise- 
twm hyemale, or the bark of the populus canadensis? Enough of this, a truce to 
such questions; for Uncle Samuel with all his foresight is certainly wrong for 
once, if the object be geographical discovery. He would certainly have em- 
ployed such veterans as we have mentioned, if not as chiefs, most assuredly as 
pilots in guiding his greenhern relatives over the vast solitudes which constitute 
the war-ground of the Redman and the home of the Trappers. 

We must therefore look to the other horn of the dilemma for the solution of 
the query ; Conquest must be the motive power, which prompts the old gentle- 
man, to send forth his little army of sappers and warriors, dragoons and riflemen : 
Some important province, some mysterious land overflowing with milk and honey 





* Note,—“And, for the guidance of the future historian of the West, we deem it but seast- 
ice to state. while the witnesses are still living to confirm the assertion, that MAJOR FiT2- 
PATRICK, inthe year 1824, led through the SouTH Pass the first band of white men, wheever 
erossed that route tothe Pacific slope.’? 


See article by Solitaire in vol. 3, Ne. 34, of St. Leuis Reveille, containing « brief aecount 
ef Major Fitzpatrick. : ’ P wtlede 
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and naked savages, lying deep in the recesess of one of the great Basins. perhaps, 
some wealthy and peaceful tribe, the Diggers, probably, who would prove indus- 
trious citizens after naturalization. The fisheries of the Columbia, perhaps, have 
caught the old man’s eye, or may be he hears the groaning and clinking of gold 
dollars beneath the ponderous millions of Mariposa! 

Pshaw; Alexander wept hundreds of years ago, because he had conqnered 
oll,and supposing there was any thing left at the present epoch, would Uncle 
Samuel, even in his dotage, send a fox to find his cheese or crows to cover his 
corn? 

Conquest therefore is out of the question, as filibustering isa practice discoun- 
tenanced and unassisted by our law-abiding government, which uses the most strin- 
gent measures to prevent and the strictest impartiality in punishing it. The Root 
diggers and Klamats, as well asthe Mexicans and the Californians may rest 
contented therefore, whilst we can console ourselves under the embarassing cir- 





+ 











cumstances, with the reflection that we are going somewhere, for som purpose, 
for some fifteen dollars per month, and are literally some ourselves; we scarcely 
know what. Allons done encore! We will attend to the packs and the mules, 
the botanist will tend to tl rooseberries, the geologists to the fossiis. the camp 
master to the wagons, the black cook to the maccaroni and the captain to 
himself. 

To the obliging reader, however, who has taken the trouble to read it, I 
would suggest that the above effusion is but another of those visionary episodes, 
to which all travellers and especially explorers are prone, and amounts to nothir ng 
more in fact, than a mere « ture or guess, as he will readily pro ice it to 
be, ifter 7 using it, and, as ich, entitled to no more consideration iong these 
invaluable memoranda, than is justified by its affinity to the subject in hand or to 





the facts duly set forth and expatiated upon in the sequel. 
A 


have gratified the writer of this sketch to have had it in his power 

to throw more light upon tl sombre Pp tion of our narrrative, and to h ive in- 

formed the reader, plainly and honestly, to what point of the compass we are 
I 


destined as wellas the object of the movement, but as has been shown, this were 
bility by reason of the dense cloud of unmeaning mystery thrown over 


an impossi 
Lt . ‘ = } " > ' : 
all. which caused all information on these I ints to be centred in one grand and 


illustrious focus of intelligence and science. 





The broad, boundless prairie stretches out before us, and as we cast our 


glance over its ocean like surface, we almost hesitate to spread our untried sail ’ 
withont knowing the port to which we are destined, ur the purpose for which we 
1 its bosom. 








are risking our 


tic Asylum of Missouri. 


State Luna 


With emotions of gratitude, mingled with pride, we record the fact, that Mis- 
souri has prepared an Asylum for the Insane: grateful, for the liberal appropria- 
tions made for the relief of the afflicted, and proud of a monument which attests 
the public spirit and enlightened humanity of her people. It is by such works, 
that the sentiment of patriotism is cherished and strengthened in the hearts of 
men binding them to their country and toeach other. School-houses, churches 
and humane institutions are the bulwarks of civilization, stronger and far 
more to be trusted than the prison and fortress. 

We have carefully perused the report of the Board of managers of the late 
General Assembly, and are constrained to say that the document bears strong 
testimony of the enlightened judgement and philanthropy of the gentlemen under 


whose auspices the institution has been organized. 

The buildings, with 460 acres of land, belonging to the institution, situated ad- 
jacent to the town of Fulton, are constructed on the most approved plan, and af- 
ford accomodations for 100 patients. 
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Though nominally opened on the 3lst December, 1841, the institution was no 


in a proper condition for the reception of patients | ntil the middle of the spring 


of 1852 Upto November 29th of 1852, 70 patients had been admitted: 36 males 
and 84 temales. Of this number have been discharged ‘“‘recovered”’? 4, “much 
improved”? 2, ‘‘improved” 1, ‘otal 7, died 1. The superinten lent adds: “there 


are D> others I now consider well, who are remaining in order that their cure may 


be permanent.’? This must be regarded as highly encouraging, especially when 
it is remembered, that owing to the want of timely treatment, a large portion of 
the cases were of long standing, and the chances of re« overy gre atly lessened. 
The mauagers recommend the enlargement of the building so as to afford ac- 
comodations for 200 patients, and we believe that the Legislature made an ap- 


propriation for that purpose, but we have not seen the law. 


Among the many enlightened views con | in the report of the Superintend- 
ent, he suzzests a m)dilication of the law that will authorize the admission of 
all classes of patients, at the expense of the State. We have considered this 
suggestion In all its bearings, and feel convinced that it is the true basis upon 

— 


which the institution should be established, and we trust the managers will con- 
tinue to urge this po y until it shall have been adopted by the Legislature. The 
} 5 ire. 1e 


repe rt of thes iperi ten ient, Dr. T. R. H. Smit 1, 1S highly creditable to him as 


. ‘ a a ae , ¢ seen watt . 
a phil ysopher and philanthropist, and attests hi qualific ations for the delicate 
and responsible duties of his office. 


- 


The Boar rers consists of John B. Leeper, President, Charles H. 
Hardin, Secretary, Thomas B. Harris, David McKee, John B. Saelson, M. D., 
Enos B. Co: lell and Ge orge K. Budd. 


« eer eer rrr tr ere rere eee 


The Drama. 


The object of the Drama is to represent human nature. The object of the 





Church is to it e divine nature. The harmonious combination of human and 
divine nature is the most perfect condition at w h a sensible spirit can attain 
on earth. Some men are endowed with a g is of common sense. Some men 
are endowed with a genius of supersensual spirit. A few are endowed with a 
combination of both. Virtues and faults are found in the sphere of sense, and 
also in the sphere of spirit. Criticisms are written to guide the genins of com- 


mon sense towards the highest point of civil refinement. Commentaries are 
written to guide the genius of the ‘divinity within us,”’ towards the highest point 


of religious sensibility. Licentiousness is the greatest fault—liberty the greatest 


virtue in the eyes of all true critics of sense and spiril 

Civil and religious liberty is the aim of criticism; for it indicates not only 
proper conduct, but also proper motive ; it not only polishes sensible manners, 
but also purifies conscious feelings, and thus places human in the most harmon- 
ious relation with divine nature. 

These ideas may seem too nice for vain and coarse souls; yet tested by sound 
understanding and pure imagination, they are sustained by truth. 

The drama—the legitimate drama, on these principles, promotes the cause of 
humanity. It polished the Greeks, and prepared them for a new order of exist- 


ence. 
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“High on Pernassus’ top her sons she show’d, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 

Held from afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples giv’n, 

She drew from them what they derived from Heaven.” 

And the apostle of the Gentiles, to sustain his argument at Mars Hill, quoted 
from one of their own poets, and in the establishment of the true divine faith 
among them, showed its harmonious relation to their civil refinement. 

These views may be more fully illustrated hereafter. The legitimate drama 
will, of course, form the basis, and instances of the most elevated classic charae- 
ers may be derived from the noble representations at the People’s Theater. 


SUNSET GLEAMS From tHe City or tHe Movnns. By Erne, 
Grey. St. Lous, Mo. New York. Printed by John F. Trow, 1852. 
Morning Rays we would have called these poems. Dew drops of Heaven and 

tears of tenderness, blooming flowers and bursts of affection, pulsations of wind 
and motions of spirit, diffused throughout her work, denote the tone and disposi- 
tion of the mind of Erner Grey. Her Greans are “morning rays,”’ for she is 
only 19 years of age. Her GLeAMs aremorning rays, for they are fresh and re- 
freshing. Her GLeams are morning rays, for they are signs of a brilliant day, 
arising on the literary field of Missouri. 

We have just perused her 77 poems, 182 pages, 8vo., and have noted too many 
favorites to mention them here. Yet we cannot refrain from quoting a few lines 
replete with practical tendencies, and prelonging the tone of LonGreLLow’s 
operating Psalm of Life: 

LABORARE EST ORARE. 
“Up and be doing; Time’s waters are flowing 
Ceaselessly on to Eternity’s main ; 
Ceaseless is every young seed in its growing, 
Till it produceth the life-cheering grain.”’ 
* 7 . 7 * * * 
‘Ever press forward in some earnest motion, 
For every thing tells us that motion is life.” 
* 7 * * . * > 


Shrink from his labor! Ah! no rather say, 
With heart, soul and voice in the joyful uprising 
“To work is to worship’’—to labor to pray.’ 
Nor will our admiration allow us to omit the notice of that pathetic and Heaven 
aspiring invocation of the departed : 

“Isabel, Isabel, 
Spirit loved Isabel, 
Angel-born Isabel, 
Whisper to me!”? 
- * . . 


The harmony of the versification and the tenderness of the spirit breathed 
throughout this poem, soothes the grief which the subject occasions, and cheers 
the mind for the faithful performance of the duties of life. The paper and bind- 
ing of the book, like the thoughts, are fine and guilded. Six beautiful engravings 
em bellish the work. For sale at Woodwards. Price $3.00. 
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of the Supreme Court. q i 
= Orders solicited. i 
T)HILIP PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, ee 
| Hillsboro’. Mo. — '$ WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 
A e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
| HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, indepen- | ard works, Novels and School Books. Blank 
- dence, Mo. Vilice over Thomas & Todd’s | Books Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
store. Ink, Engravy , Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & | stands &&« rinting and Binding executed 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence,] jn the best manner. Orders for England, 
Mo.; Hon. tt, Hon, Thos. c. Price,| France and Germany are executed at the 
George W. ivh, Jefferson Citv, Mo.; Tutt & | shortest . 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.) H. ¢ b, Esq , St. 
Louis, Mo. ) ° ° 
aie Book Printing. 
T N. WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str., : = 
¢ New Orieans, La. ‘MIE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job 
Refer to Magee, Uihorn & Co.; Lesesne & Printing Establishment, No. 35 Loous 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A.J. Denis-| sreer petween Main and Second, St. Louis 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; | aro, : 
M. D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; | ————— — ecttiiaaiantees 
Mckae Coffmin & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & YARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
Co.; C. C. Lithrop. ( Main street. St. Louis, Mo, 


Notary Jubiic. 


ADULPH KER, 
Notary Put vio. Il. Fourth street, 
op] + Court House. 
ANTHONY 


V. HOFER, 
Nolary Pu t ’ 








i Cunvevancer, 
OMece: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
Streets, nextio C. Witter’s Book Store, 
St. Lo@is, Mo. 
, 7 al . _ 
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Land Agencn Notice. 

\ TORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
to practice Law 1 the Supreme Court; 

to attend to cases before Congress; to prose 
cute Claims and settle a unts against the 
Departments and Boirds of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at ho ind abroad: to ob- 
tain Pensions and B y lands; to collect 
debts, dividends. le es and inheritance 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 


California Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 





x3 Communications prepaid, addressed tc 
W. G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capito 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 


prompt attention. 


‘ENERAS. AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
TY public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable c¢« ction of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate ephere of 
an Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions tur all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. 18 Ootober.#l. 
— - — 
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Printer 


; College. oe 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 


J 








bv the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
legrees, confer honors, and exercise all ang 
singular, the privileges common to Comme 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in ae 
States. *°—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare theme 
selves for busine s pursuits, are respectfull¥ 
invited to call during business hours and exame 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, thé 

rogress of the pupils, and the superior faci¢ 
| lities exten to those desirous of qualifyin 
themselves for the practical duties of the 

ounting House. Personal references give 
to above one lred and eighty (180) Practi 
eal Acc nts now in charge of Books in} 
this city, all of whom have completed their 


tior this institution. 
CIRCULARS containing infor- 


Cc n 





t 
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mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
struction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
| ment,’? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 


or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo,. 


Roots. 


. M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
( « of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs. and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (wi lirections for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing. 
Ottice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, a. 
M..and 4to5p. m 
a a ad ais CG . 
fjorse Shocing. 
OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse Shoer 
in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 











F DINGS & CO., importers of German, 
e French and English FancevGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 


as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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VERSONS wishing ww votun transcripts of 
records in New Madrid cour > Cun pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Andto avoid the enience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co.. St. Louis 
who will deliver the same uy; the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
tecorder of New Ma ( wo 
March, 1851. 
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JJrospectus. 
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Liquors and Wines. 


wor & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
| in Paper Hargings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 





Dealer in 
Domestic 
Brand 


Wholesale 
Wines, 
**Star’? 


YHARLES DERBY, 
J Foreign Liquors and 
Liquors, and that well known 


of Rectified Whisky, No 71 Levee, (entrance 
from Levee and Commercial Street,) St. Louis. 


per-hangings, chimney sereens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
awing paper, &c. April, 1850. 
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Lithographic Establishment, 


'CHABRFF & BRO,, No, 71 Market street, 

5 St. Louis, Mo., are prepared te éxecate 
anything in the line of lithography; aad ea- 
recially, aa: they are in possession of the 
heer sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are abie to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr»ph per- 
traits and likgnessés from daguerroty pes, en= 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cards dipiomas, masie; mayir 
fests, labels, facsimiles. bank not »j bank nilisy 
bank cheeks, bill heads, drafts, bills ef lad- 
ing, maps, fown p'ats, Ke, 

13" They particularly bez leave to request 
the special nétiee-of the pubiic to their rayon 
draw ings and colored lithographs, in a8 much 
as this is the only establishmext in tae> West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 


, & & ROBWN’S Lithocraphic, Drawing, 
E. Engraving, and-Color Printing Kstablish- 
ment, No, 44 North Second street, below 
Pine, St. Louis; Mo. 

Portraits, Landseanes, Animalstaken from 
life, Mosie, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &es 
Showbills, Labés, Business & Visiting Cards, 
Architectute,,Machinery, Drawings, Pians, 
Maps, &c-— Drawings of ail kinds éxecuted on 
Stone.—Copper end Stee! plates, weed cuts, 
Manustripts &e. transferred. Alikind of col- 
or and ornamental printing executed in the 
neatest style, at moderate Terms. 


Paper Hangings. 


THOMAS DALE, 

Paper hanger, Whitener and Wali colorer; 
No. 168 Market.street. near Alex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug storey St. Louis, Mo. 

Ji Job Plastering done at short notice and 
best styles : 

All orders for wonk prowpt!ly exeeuted. 


Mlauntacturers. 


ee ceri tlm 


fgg GREY, Biecksmith and Irom 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis. Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to. order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every der- 
cription.of Mining Tools, also [ron Hebbles 
and Picket Ping. 2°$°Biacksmith werk for 
‘fousebuilders, at the lowest prices, [grHe 
has always on hand the hichiy recommended 
Iron Prame Bedstead, aad Camp St 
ow 
Hlathematicai Insiruments. 
J BLAZTNER, Mathematica) and Surgical 
ec). Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 68 North Se- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactiires, and has always on hand? 
Surveyer’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pov Compasses, Sy 5, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Inetrn~ 
ments, Speetacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Mydro- 
meters of.silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and sae ie Lanterns, Klectrical Ma- 
chines, &e., @ rgical and Dental Instrn- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cassaj Taylors Sheurs, all sives; 
Syringes, large and small, Scariticatora, Lan- 
eets; Forceps; Turnkeys; large Seales and 
Weights for Dripyiste; Prescriptien Scales 
on Stands; Révolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Fiaks, Game &c. TF AN thé above In- 
struments re’ at short notice in the best 
manner. 





with amy other roofing material. 





Fruit - Crees. 

eee TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at: their fruit 
farm and nursery. ‘This establishment is lo- 
eated seven miles South of St. Lonis, Mo. 
There aré Omnibus Coaches runoing daily 
from the City within ohe half mile of the es~ 
tavlishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Hortiquiturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully inviged to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public te their 
gursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Siversou,) has. been engaged 
ig the abore business for the lust twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested mang of 
the varieties now This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
eréasé the number of their trées, ag well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong gaeraniee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit. that they 
ean always be surplied. Their prices fortrees 
will he aa reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
eity or on cleamboats; packed im good order 
for their destination. 

EF AU letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sizerson, Carondelet, 
Wilk meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSOUN & BROTHERS. 
a 


frow ing. 


Hardware. 


WONDERLY, Monufacturer of Copper, 
« - Tinani Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for steamboats and Distillesies, 
Seda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in bis line 
of business, No. 235:Main street, Sotth-dast 
eerner of Cherry, St. Louis; Mo. He also 
manufattures aud keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat (ooking Stoves, Tinware 
always on-hand, wholesale and vetail. 


PO OPDBALPPLLP LOLOL LL 
Suryniture. 


9a4 


\ 7M. M. HARLOW, proprietor’ of the ‘St. 

touis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojg furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &c, 

Also; ma Dulactures to order every article in 
his ine, with despatch. Orders from sbrond 
promptly. attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warrapted as. recom~ 
amended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
Ween Olive ant. Locust streets, Sty Louis: Mo. 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Sleter, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Leais, would | re- 
spectiuily jmform the public thats haviag new 
ecmpk ted his arrangements, he is préparédte 
make contracts for anv work in his dine, He 
has in-his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike manh- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders efitrasted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand,and 
for sale, Weich slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron élating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articies pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet ifon, tin, or 
other covering, and ‘substitute therefor. slate, 
Slate removed from one roof, can be-nsed te 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
His terns 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 











